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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, dsaft or postal 
or express meney order, Other remittances at send- 
ersrisk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— ‘The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time wher the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address botn the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to recetvea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 


Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 


Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

\ class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atianta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold. 48. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chic..go, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Tay!or, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 B oadway, 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T. S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo, 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St, 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbacm Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerie. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Heel, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St, Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee, 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply wils be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘© All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,” 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


is the basis 


Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a 
Orders or extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 


newsdealer should order in advance. 


A definite order to a newsdealer, or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


SHOPPING. Special purchases and general 
commissions undertaken with intimate knowledge 
of New York fashions High-class references, Ad- 
dress: Miss KATE N. Roppins, 361 W. 15th St. 
New York, 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 

7 West 45th Street 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


M. CLOSE 
GOWNS 
156 Madison Avenue 


ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 
MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 


HATS, ETC. 


EDWARDS 
IMPORTER OF HATS, BONNETS, CAPES AND MUFFS 
8 West 28th Street 





ENGAGEMENTS 


Blois-Aymar.—Mrs. Eugene Schieffelin 
Blois, of West Brighton, S. I., to Mr. José 
Aymar, of New York. 

Chesebrough-Davison.—Miss Marion 
Maxwell Chesebrough, daughter of Mr. Rob- 
ert A. Chesebrough, of 17 E. 45th St., New 
York, to Mr. Howard Davison, of Millbrook, 
a. Y:; 

Cram-Haven.—Miss Henrietta Cram, 
daughter of the late Henry A. Cram, of 5 E. 
38th St., N. Y., to Mr, J. Woodward 
Haven, son of Mr. George Griswold Haven, 
of 24 E. 39th St. 

Duane-Vernon.— Miss Frances Olive 
Duane, daughter of Mr. William A. Duane, 
of Brooklyn, to Dr. Harwood Vernon, son of 
Dr. P. Harwood Vernon, of 70 W. 46th St. 

Neilson-Kemp.—Miss Belle Neilson, 
daughter of the late Frederic Neilson, of 100 
Fifth Ave., New York, to Mr. Arthur 
Kemp, son of the late George Kemp, of 720 
Fifth Ave. 


Payntar-Sharpe — Miss Fannie B. 
Payntar, daughter of Mr. Abram B. Payn- 
tar, of Kingston, to Mr. Severyn B. Sharpe, 
son of Gen. George H. Sharpe. 

Stevens-Hyde.—Mrs. John Stevens, of 
Castle Point, Hoboken, to Mr. Louis Hyde. 


MARRIED 


Greer-Whitely.—14 Jan., in St. 
Thomas’s Church, by Archdeacon Kirkby, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr, J. Wesley Brown, 
Miss Marion Whitely, daughter of Mr. 
James Whitely, to Mr. Christopher Meyer 
Greer. 

Robbins-Coles.—12 Jan., at the resi- 
dence of the bride, by the Rev. Robert Coles, 
Miss Virginia Campbell, daughter of Mr. 
Edward Coles, of Phila., to Mr. George S. 
Robbins. 


DIED 


Aspinwall.—Suddenly, 12 Jan, in the 
8th year of her age, Beatrice, only daughter 
of Lloyd and the late Nina G. Aspinwall. 

Baldwin.—In New Haven, Conn., 14 
Jan., Agnes Irwin, wife of Charles Sears 
Baldwin and daughter of the late Col. 
Richard B. Irwin, in the 26th year of her 
age. 

Baring.—On Mon., 11 Jan., at East 
Sheen, Surrey, England, in the 60th year of 
her age, Susan Carter, widow of Thomas 
Charles Baring and daughter of the late Rob- 
ert Bowne Minturn. 

Blatchford.—Entered into rest, 13 Jan., 
James Wilson Blatchford, son of the late 
Samuel Milford Blatchford. 

Janeway.—Dr. Thomas T. Janeway, 
suddenly, at Bermuda, 15 Jan. 

Smith.—g Jan., at his residence, 4 E. 
16th St., R. Augustine Smith, in the 76th 
year of his age. 


WEDDINGS 


Aitken-Colfax.—Mr. William Benford 
Aitken, son of the late Wm. B. Aitken, and 
Miss Edith Whitman Colfax, daughter of 
Mr. Albert E. Colfax, were married at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, 9 E. 77th 
St., on Wed., 20 Jan. Maid of honor, Miss 
Natalie Colfax. Best man, Mr. Stephen W. 
Collins. Ushers, Mr. Willard Fisher, Mr. 
Edward L. Dodge, Mr. Octave B. Hébert, 
Mr. John P. Tilden. 

Lentilhon-Everett— Mr. Joseph de 
Tours Lentilhon, son of the late Capt. Jos- 
eph Lentilhon, and Miss Louise Everett, 
daughter of Mr. W. W. Everett, were mar- 
ried in Trinity Chapel on Wed., 20 Jan., 
Rev. Dr. William H. Vibbert officiating. 
Best man, Mr. Eugene Lentilhon, 





RECEPTIONS 


Gallatin.—Mrs. Horace Gallatin wil! 
give two large receptions on 4 and 11 Feb 
in her new residence, 438 Mad. Ave. 

King.—Mrs. D. B. King will give the 
second of her receptions on 23 Jan., at her 
residence, 444 Mad. Ave. 


RECEIVING DAYS 


Falconer.—Mrs. William H. Falconer 
and the Misses Falconer, at home Fridays 
in Jan. and Feb. at 8 E, 62nd St. 

Jackson.—Mrs. Joseph C. Jackson and 
the Misses Jackson, at home Thursdays in 
Jan. at 138 E. 34th Se. 

Parker.—Mrs. James Henry Parker at 
home Fridays at 18 E. 69th St. 


DINNERS 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor will givea dinner 
on Tue., 26 Jan., at her residence, 842 
Fifth Ave. 

Burden.—Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend 
Burden gave the first of their series of din- 
ners last week. Present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley Martin, Mrs. Astor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver H. Perry Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic Bronson, Mr. and Mrs, Bayard 
Cutting, Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Mortimer, Miss Vir- 
ginia Fair, Miss Evelyn Burden, Mr. D. O. 
Mills, Count Sierstorpff, Mr. E. A. Crown- 
inshield. 

Dahlgren.—Mr. and Mrs. John Vinton 
Dahlgren will give a dinner this evening in 
honor of His Grace the Archbishop of New 
York, The guests will be Archbishop 
Ryan, of Philadelphia, Gen. E. C. O’Brien, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Grant Wilson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Abner McKinley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Anson G. McCook, Mrs. Frederick Good- 
ridge, Miss Helen de Peyster, Miss Renée 
Coudert. 

Wilson.—Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson 
gave a dinner last week at their residence 
414 Fifth Ave., in honor of Mr. and Mrs, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. Present were Mrs. 
Astor, Mr. Perry Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. P. 
Lorillard Ronalds, Jr., Miss Van Alen, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Starr Miller, Mr. Columbus 
Baldwin, Miss Virgina Fair, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elisha Dyer, Jr., Miss Morton, Mr. Alfonso 
de Navarro, Mr. Fernando Yznaga. 


DANCES 


Belmont.—Mr. Perry Belmont will give 
a dance this evening at 853 5th Ave. 

Bronson.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Bron- 
son will give a dance on 4 Feb., at 174 Mad. 
Ave. 

Eaton.—Col. and Mrs. Herbert F. Eaton 
gave a dance at Sherry’s 20 Jan., in honor of 
Miss Elsie French, a sister of Mrs. Eaton. 

Gerry.—Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry 
will give a dance on Mon., 25 Jan., at 2 E. 
61st St. 

Hewitt.—Mr. and Mrs. Abram S. 
Hewitt will give a reception 21 Jan., at 9 
Lexington Ave. 

Martin.—Mr. and Mrs. Bradley-Martin 
will give a fancy dress ball at the Waldorf 10 
Feb. 

Mills.—Mrs. Ogden Mills gave a supper 
and dance after the opera, 15 Jan. A cotil- 
lon was danced, Mr. Worthington White- 
house leading. Present were Mrs. Astor, 
Mr. and Mrs, John Jacob Astor, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. L. Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. Gerry, the 
Misses Gerry, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sloane, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cooper Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. P. Huntington, Miss Dinsmore, Mr. and 
Mrs, Kernochan, Miss Anna Sands, Mr. 
Hamilton Cary, Mr. Perry Belmont, Mr. 
and Mrs. Karrick Riggs, Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor Sorchan, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Duer, 
Miss Duer, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr.; 
Mr. and Mrs. August Belmont, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Smith, Miss Fair, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Orme Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Townsend 
Burden, Miss Burden, Mr. Columbus Bald- 
win, Mr.and Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. K. Wilmerding, Mr. Alfonso 
de Navarro, Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Martin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Bronson, Mr. J. J. 
Van Alen, Miss Van Alen, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Albert Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Have- 
meyer, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier, Mrs. 
Levi P. Morton, the Misses Morton, Mr. 
George H. Bend, Mr. Edgerton L. Winthrop, 
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Mr. and Mrs, Adrian Iselin, Jr.; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. R. Stewart, and Mr. Lispenard 
Stewart. 

INTIMATIONS 

Bradley.—Mrs. Edson Bradley, 802 Fifth 
Ave., gave a luncheon of twelve, Sat., 12 
jan., in honor of Lady Cunard. Present 
were Mrs. Frederick Dent Grant, Mrs. Henry 
L. Burnell, Mrs. James Hude Beekman, 
Mrs, J. Fred Pierson, Miss Daisy Pierson, 
Miss Wilmerding, Mrs. Dinsmore. 

Edwards.—Mr. and Mts. Alfred L. Ed- 
wards have gone to Lakewood, where they 
will stay for two months at the Laurel-in-the- 
Pines. 

Emmet.—Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Em- 
met (née Garland) have returned from their 
wedding journey, and have taken an apart- 
ment in the Grosvenor, roth St. and Fifth 
Ave. 

Gallatin.—Mr. and Mrs. Horace Gallatin 
have returned from abroad, and are settled in 
their new house, 438 Mad. Ave. 

Schieffelin.—Mr. Eugene Schieffelin has 
sold his Newport estate to Mr. E. Livingston 
Ludlow, who has occupied the place for sev- 
eral seasons. 

Wilmerding.— Mr. and Mrs. John 
Christopher Wilmerding and Miss Wilmer- 
ding, of Orange, are at the Brevoort House, 
where they will spend the rest of the winter. 

Watson.—Mr. and Mrs. G. Wesley 
Watson, who were married 5 Jan., sailed last 
week for England, where they will live. 


BALLS 

Charity Ball.—The annual Charity Ball 
for the benefit of the Nursery and Child's 
Hospital will be in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Tue., 2 Feb. Mrs. Goddard, 2 E. 
35th St., has the boxes for sale. Mr. Alex- 
ander M. Hadden, Chairman of the floor 
committee; Mrs. Robert Nicol, Sec., 500 
Mad. Ave. 

Sloane.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sloane 
gave a ball in their new house, 9 E. 72nd St., 
15 Jan. The cotillon was led by Mr. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., dancing with Mrs. Sloane. 


HOCKEY 


St. Nicholas Rink,—Fri., 22 Jan., at 
8 p. M., a hockey match will be played 
between Princeton University vs. St. Nicholas 
Club. 

FOREIGN TRAVEL 

Aurania.—Sailing 9 Jan., Mrs. C. P. G. 
Hicks and children, Mr. and Mrs. W. Wat- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Wright, Misses 
Wright. 

Paris.—Sailing 13 Jan., Mrs. H. M. N. 
Armstrong, Rev. Joseph Beéland, Rev. 
Charles Beaudet, Capt. and Mrs. Kilmer, 
Mrs. C. W. Morgan, Prof. E. M. Pease, 
Dr. Gates B. Bullard, Mr. Charles E. Dixon, 
Mr. H. A. Mansfield. 

Majestic.—Sailing, 13 Jan., Mr. Dexter 
Curtis, Mr. J. Howard Duer, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. B. Eldridge and children, Mr. G. Win- 
throp Folsom, Miss Folsom, Capt. Eugene 
Griffen, Mrs. A. F. Ogden, Mrs. Ogden, 
Mr. A. E, Ogilvie. 

Lucania.—Sailing, 16 Jan., Mr. H. C. 
Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. J. Carroll, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. William Clark and children, Sir 
Charles R. Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. Augustus 
Jay, Mr. and Mrs. Prescott Lawrence and 
children, the Re. Rev. C. P. Maes, Mr. A. 
B. Oliver, Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Smith, 
Capt. Vance, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Winant. 

Werra.—Sailing, 16 Jan., Mr. and Mrs. 
C. J. Rushmore, Mr. J. L. Thorndike, Mr. 
and Mrs. David Ives. 

Paris.—Arriving, 10 Jan., Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams, Dr. and Mrs. Harry Graham, Mr. 
W. C. Hunt, Mr. J. A. Hughes, Mr. Chas. 
F. Torrey, Mrs. Torrey. 

New York.—Arriving, 16 Jan., Mr. 
and Mrs. Lindsay Bury, Mr. John A. But- 
ler, Baronne de Taucigny, Mr. Robert Fra- 
zer, Mr. and Mrs. A. Hyatt, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. John Magee, Dr. Wm. A. Rodgers, 
Mrs. Rodgers, Mr. A. R. Robertson, Miss 
Kate Sherwood. 


ANNUAL DINNER 


Architectural League.—The twelfth 
annual dinner will be in the galleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 W. 57th 
St., Thu., 18 Feb.; at 7.30 p.m. Mr. 
George Keester, Sec., Mr. D. N. B. Sturgis, 





Mr. E. K. Rossiter, Mr. George Martin 


Huss, Dinner Committee. 


STUDIO RECEPTIONS 

Tenth Street.—The artists of the Tenth 
Street studio building have resumed their 
series of receptions, the first of this year being 
that of Sat., 16 jan. Artists receiving were 
Messrs. C. D. Weldon, H. Fuechsel, Fred- 
erick de Haas, Edgar M. Ward, T. W. 
Wood, C. S. Forbes, Wilford Linsley, W. 
Whittredge, Albert Insley, A. J. Conant, 
John La Farge, Kruseman van Elten, W. 
H. Beard, Harper Pennington, E. W. Perry, 
S. J. Guy, G. W. Picknell, J. E. Salisbury, 
G. H. Yewell, J. C. Nicoll, J. G. Brown, 
O. Toaspern, 


EXHIBITIONS 
National Academy.—The Seventy. sec- 
ond Annual Exhibition of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, open Mon., 5 Apr., closes 
Sat.. 15 May. Varnishing day, Thu., 
1, Apr. for academicians, associates and exhib- 
itors after 12 M. 


RECITATION 


Leigh.—Mrs. Mercedes Leigh will give 
her next dramatic recital at Carnegie Lyceum, 
Wed. eve., 27 Jan., assisted by Miss Mary 
Hart Patterson, mezzo soprano; Miss Fran- 
cis Greene, pianist, Selections will be scenes 
from old English comedies and negro folk 
songs. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Old Point Comfort.—The season opened 
with the Army and Navy Ball] at the Cham- 
berlain Hotel. Receiving were Col. and 
Mrs. Frank, Admiral and Mrs. Brown, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Sweit. 

A party of journalists were the guests of 
the Old Dominion Line last week, arriving 
Saturday by the steamer from New York, and 
returning Sunday by rail, Mr. Guillaudeu, 
vice-president, acting as host. Of their 
party were Mr. and Mrs. Guillaudeu, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Presbrey, Mr. and Mrs, R. 
E. A. Dorr, Mr, and Mrs. G. B. Mallon, 
Mr. L. T. Golding, Mr. and Mrs. Pomeroy 
Burton, Mr. and Mrs. Frank. C. Hoyt, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Merrill, 


SNOBBISHNESS 


Wice has Vogue offered to its readers 

Open Questions for general discus- 

sion; i. e., questions which are 

substantially undetermined, and which admit 

of many different points of view. These 

questions have produced answers of varying 

interest, and taken together have been most 

beneficial in formulating ideas on topics that 

it is salutary for anyone to consider, Vogue 
Now presents to its readers a 


THIRD OPEN QUESTION 


changing the treatment, however, by inviting 
examples instead of asking for definitions— 
the definition in this instance being that given 
by the Century Dictionary. 

For the most notable example of snobbish- 
ness Vogue will send the writer twenty dol- 
lars. 

The examples should be taken from expe- 
rience and be impersonal—names being ex- 
cluded. 

In adjudging the replies regard will be had 
for the interest of the incident and its unique- 
ness. We are of the opinion that there is no 
subject pertaining to society that can be inves- 
tigated with more profit than snobbishness, 
Almost everyone has been disgusted at some 
time with the offensiveness of the snob. 
Many persons are snobs without knowing it, 
and introspection caused by direct consider- 
ation of this subject may prove to their good. 
Persons who are genuinely worthy according 
to true standards seldom are snobs. 

The Century Dictionary defines snob as ** One who 
is servile in spirit or conduct toward those whom he 
considers his superiors, and correspondingly proud 
and insolent toward those whom he considers his in- 
feriors ; one who vulgarly apes gentility. 

Thackeray's definition has long been classic : “ He 
who meanly admires mean things is a snob.” 

Communications wil! be published as they 
are received. No. 2 is given below. No. 1 
was published last week. 


No. 2 


Answering the invitation in your issue of 
Dec, 31, 1896, I would say that the most 


notable example of Snobbishness of which 
I know is to be found in your own paper, 
The correspondence of As Seen by Him ex- 
hibits good sense and taste in many things, 
but in his literary capacity he maintains with 
wonderful naturalness and consistency the 
tone cf snobbishness, and never fails, through- 
out his admirably written letters, to keep up 
to his character, H,S. H. 


Charleston, S. C 


‘ ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS | 
[\7 alle Sale il Sai. le she alle S/ aR 4 


RULES 





(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspoadents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent, 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 750 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue office. 


808. Personal Problems. To A. B. 
C., Westfield.—(1) Is it proper for a man to 
offer his arm to a girl if he is out with her in 
the evening ; and if so, would it make any 
difference how slightly he knew her? And 
what ought a man say when offering his 
arm? 

(2) Is it not proper for a man to ask for a 
girl’s mother when making his first call ? 

(3) Would a man be doing the correct 
thing to ask a girl for her picture if he has 
only known her a little while ; or about how 
long ought a man to know a girl to do so? 

(4) Do men still leave more than one card 
when calling at a house where there are two 
or three ladies ? 

(1) In such matters one should be guided 
by common sense. Rules will not help one. 
It is absurd to say that a man must always 
offer his arm and equally absurd to say that 
he never should. As a general theory, how- 
ever, it is alwavs right for a man to offer his 
arm to a lady when he is out with her in the 
evening. It is more comfortable for her in a 
crowded thoroughfare to appear as if she were 
attended, to prevent her being jostled, to pre- 
vent her slipping on ice and snow or tripping 
on unseen obstacles, etc. When a man is 
merely walking a short distance with a 
woman and she does not need his arm there 
is no occasion for it being offered. The age 
of the woman has nothing to do with the 
case. Courtesy to women does not begin at 
one age and end at another. Nor has the 
degree of intimacy any bearing. It is wholly 
a question of polite attention oftentimes indis- 
pensably necessary to the woman’s comfort. 
Any simple phrase is used. In this as in 
every other social relation try to do what you 
are expected to do with as little approach to 
speech-making as possible. Such easy ex- 
pressions as **Hadn’t you better take my 
arm ?”’ Or ‘* Won't ‘you take my arm— it’s 
rather crowded here?’’ or ** It is very dark. 
I think you had better take my arm.’’ 

(2) Yes if he has met her. If he has not 
he should seek an opportunity to meet her, 
and should express to the daughter the hope 
that he will soon know the mother. 

If he has met the mother he asks at the 
door when he first calls for the ladies. 

(3) This is a matter of personal good sense. 
Women do not give their photographs to men 
they know slightly, and asking for one 
would probably get a refusal. This is not a 
subject of rule or etiquette—merely common 
sense. 

(4) The best etiquette is slowly and surely 
coming to be that one card only should be left. 
But you would not be wrong in having a card 
for each woman on whom you are calling. 


809. Dinner Invitations,— Black 
Ties. To A. E. G., St. Louis.—(1) What 
is the correct form of answering a formal in- 
vitation to a dinner? 

(2) Is it permissible for a gentleman to 





wear a black tie with full dress except when 
in mourning? 

(1) Mr. Blank accepts with pleasure (or, 
regrets that a previous engagement prevents 
him accepting) Mrs. Smith’s kind invitation 
to dine on Monday, the eighteenth, at eight 
o'clock. 

(2) Not if he expects to be regarded as in 
full evening dress. 


810. Nordica. To S. S., Cambridge, 
N. Y.—What is the correct pronunciation of 
the name of the opera singer, Nordica ? 

Nor-di-ka, with accent on first syllable. 


811. Gloves at Church Wedding. 
To Romeo.—What is the correct thing in 
ties and gloves at a church noon wedding? 
Would black Ascots and white kid gloves 
with black stitching be good form ? 

If a large wedding with bridesmaids and 
bride in bridal gown, wear white gloves with 
black open—not solid—stitching and white 
Ascots. If bride 1s in tailor-made suit, wear 
suede gloves and either black or white Ascot. 


812. Theatre Dress.—(1)To Bliim- 
chen, Charleston. — Will Vogue kindly inform 
a regular reader if a theatre waist of white vel- 
utina or white corduroy, trimmed with heavy 
Irish point, would be allowable to wear with 
skirt of black moiré poplin? If so how 
would Vogue advise making? 

(2) Kindly give address of shop where 
** washable lingerie ribbons,’’ mentioned in 
recent issue, may be bought. 

(3) And also address where a pattern of 
Doucet or Paquin skirt may be cut ; mention 
price. 

(4) Would a kersey cloth coat of pale 
putty color, double-breasted, silk-lined, be 
in good taste if it had the watteau plait back? 
Am informed they are not good form in New 
York, 

(1) Light colored bodices of different ma- 
terial from the skirts are not good form, It 
is a fashion rapidly becoming out of date. It 
is certainly not good form for the theatre and 
surviving only for house wear. An incon- 
spicuous silk gown is the best form for the 
play. Wear with your black moiré poplin— 
which is the best style for skirts—a moiré 
poplin bodice made with boléro ornamented 
with jet, a front of white chiffon or cherry 
velvet or any bright or light material you 
prefer. 

(2) E. A, Morrison, Broadway between 
19th and 2oth Streets, New York. 

(3) The Morse-Broughton Co,, 3 East 
19th Street, New York. Price $2.50. 

(4) Light colored coats with or without 
watteau back are very little worn in New 
York except when skirt is of same cloth. 
Even then they are not very good form. 
They are considered good form in the coun- 
try and for driving. 


(Continued on page vti.) 
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Halt has been called in the massacre of the English language. 
Whether or not any permanent good will result from the discus- 
sion precipitated by the Harvard Examiners it is impossible to 

foretell; but at least the responsibility has been officially fixed for the de- 
based English, which to our disgrace as a nation passes current among 
us. 


Home influence, it appears, is at the root of the trouble. Goaded 
into protest by the severe strictures of the Harvard professors, the masters 
of the preparatory schools have made out a good case for themselves. 
How, they pertinently ask, can it be reasonably expected that along with 
a multiplicity of other studies, they can give time to English drill suffi- 
cient, not only to overcome ignorance, but also to counteract the every- 
day pernicious influence of family and associates’ inaccuracies and inele- 
gancies of speech, and the slovenly English of the average newspaper? 
Home influence does not usually stand for debasement, but in the matter 
of English the indictment is true. 


It seems to be assumed by the average parent that a knowledge of 
the correct use of words becomes instinctive after the alphabet and 
primer have been mastered—than which, of course, nothing is farther 
removed from fact. Rarely is it a matter of ambition with parents that 
their children shall be proficient in English. In running over the list of 
Guy’s or Jean’s acquisitions the proud parent lays the emphasis on facil- 
ity in the use of French or German ; but whenever was a mother heard 
to boast that Jean’s knowledge of English was marvelous for one of her 
years? To be able-to chatter commonplaces in two or three languages 
seems to the average parent a more desirable and altogether finer ac- 
quisition than an ability to successfully cope with the intricacies of the 
English tongue. The daily journal is selected for its sensationalism, 
or its politics, without regard to the quality of its English, although Re- 
publicans, Democrats and Independents are all represented by well-written 
journals, and these might just as easily be selected for family reading as 
the sheets where slang and other vulgarities of language prevail. Books 
are purchased for family instruction and for entertainment ; but is ever 
a lately published rhetoric included among the books? How often is a 
knowledge of English represented to children as as much worth their 
serious study as music, or foreign languages, or mathematics ? 


The ignorance of parents is, of course, largely responsible for their 
indifference to the quality of their children’s English ; so long as the 
slang of the vaudeville show and gross solecisms, such as I knowed are 
avoided no attempt is made with the younger generation to develop an 
interest in correct speech. To hear a fashionably attired mother, who is 
much too elegant to employ an English word, however fit, when she 
knows a French one that she thinks is pertinent, assure her hearers 
that she received a card to Madam B.’s musical a few days since ; that 
between you and I there should be no foolish reserve ; that Jean wore 
the most unique costume imaginable to the fancy dance ; that Lady Ger- 
ald and myself found we had many mutual friends; that Mrs. Clausen 
says the most aggravating things—is to create instant sympathy for the 
poor schoolmasters who are held to severe account forthe perverted Eng- 
lish which this woman’s descendants will surely think and write when 
they go for examination up to Harvard, Yale, or Princeton or Cornell. 


Perhaps the outcome of the present agitation will be that Americans 
of the upper and middle classes at least will come to regard a thorough 
knowledge of English as desirable a fashionable accomplishment as a 
smattering of French and German. Even that would be something of a 
gain for the cause of correct speech. It is undoubtedly too much to ex- 
pect that American parents, even in the next generation, will come to care 
for elegance of speech for its own sake. Distasteful as the admission is 
to the provincial-minded—who miscalls himself patriotic—this is a mat- 
ter in which the English are very much our superiors. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Oman is still apparently regarded as a 
W profitable subject for exposition, 
although after about forty years of 
elucidation it might be supposed that there 
was little left to tell regarding her. How- 
ever this may be, a noted ethical leader, 
who has recently undertaken a short series 
of Sunday morning lectures on the latter-day 
woman, is reported in his initial talk to have 
approved of woman's entrance into pro- 
fessional life, but to have deplored her 
being a factory operative, the more especially 
where she was the mother of young children. 
The speaker doubted whether she had bene- 
fited, even financially, by her work in factories, 
as her advent into industrial life had lowered 
the rate of wages heretofore paid to men. 

% 

* % 

In any discussion of woman as a wage 
earner, it ought always to be borne in mind 
that she did not voluntarily go outside of home 
to earn a living for herself or for her children ; 
but that economic changes of various kinds 
forced her to it. No one pretends that it is 
desirable that the mother of small or half 
grown children should spend her days in out- 
side employment, leaving her little brood to do 
for themselves. This sad phase of modern life 
must be met with something more practical than 
mere disapproval. What shall the mothers do 
when the results of improvident marriages and 
reckless parentage are translated into many 
hungry mouths with but few loaves for the 
feeding? Would the mother be justified in 
seeing her children starve? Society does not, 
of course, owe her a living ; but are public opin- 
ion and the leaders of thought wholly without 
responsibility for her predicament? ‘The su- 
preme. lesson of her life has been, marry for 
love—to do less is to be sordid. Be a mother 

-to fail that is to miss your highest destiny. 
Such instruction is well enough, perhaps, when 
addressed to physically sound and mentally 
developed girls; but, preached as a universal 
gospel, it fills the tenements, the hospitals, the 
reformatories, the factories, the missions for 
children and the prisons. Assuredly woman 
in the factory is a problem whith cannot be 
solved by mere disapproval. 


* 
% 


The metropolitan sales **ladies’’ have dis- 
carded their one-time favorite and much over- 
worked stylish, as a commendatory adjective, 
in favor of chic, which they pronounce exactly 
as it is spelled. Is that expressive word to 
follow valet into the realm of the hopelessly 
Anglicised ? 

~ 
* * 

The melancholy Jacques who are forever 
bewailing the stationary character of the popu- 
lation of France have again lifted up their 
voices in lamentation. If France does not 
bestir herself by the time 1910 arrives, she will 
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have a population of only forty millions to 
Germany’s sixty millions—provided of course 
the German continues stupidly (or is it not 
rather cruelly?) to subject his wife to the hard- 
ship of much motherhood, and his too numer- 
ous children to the privations incident to 
limited means for large families. Is not forty 
millions enough of a population now that ar- 
bitration has begun to displace war? 
* 
* * 

Among the most entertaining papers that 
have ever appeared in Life is the serially pub- 
lished travesty on Ian Maclaren and his satel- 
lites, which is yielding unbounded delight to 
those who prefer literature to a compound of 
dialect and inanity. 

¥ 
* * 

Evenings at home are confessedly stupid 
affairs, and by way of enlivening some one of 
these dull periods it is suggested to wives that 
they ask their lords, or rather—in this wom- 
an’s era—their co-rulers, how it comes about 
that England continues to wax richer and 
richer, although the balance of trade has been 
against her for years ?—i. e., the total value 
of her imports goes on exceeding the total 
value of her exports. If the inquiring wife se- 
cures an intelligent reply she will have mastered 
an economic fact of which some of America’s 
foremost statesmen have remained in ignorance 
throughout long and many-office-filling lives. 


* 
* & 


The Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler’s unflatter- 
ing comments on New York must have dis- 
turbed the complacency of the Gothamite— 
whose wont is to regard Brooklyn as not 
much more than the bedroom of New 
York. The reverend critic is strongly op- 
posed to the consolidation scheme, and he 
vaunted the superior virtue of Brooklyn in the 
following fashion: ‘*Our school system is 
better managed than New York’s ; we have a 
more sober community than New York ; we 
are free from the great mass of brothels, tene- 
ment houses ...d slums that disgrace New 
York.”” 

* 
* 

The great grievance of travelers in Italy is 
the incessant thefts upon railways. It has now 
risen to such hight that all luggage is ex- 
amined in transit, all valuables extracted, and 
the boxes reclosed. American women should 
take warning, and carry no valuables either in 
their trunks or traveling-bags. The tide of 
travel will be driven away from any country 
whose government is unable to put an end to 
the dishonesty of its public officials. 


* 
* * 


In Hare’s reminiscences his comment on 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe is ‘*She was very enter- 
taining in describing her Scotch visits. Inver- 
rary she had liked, but she declared with ve- 
hemence that she would rather be smashed into 
triangles than go to Dunrvbin again.*’ Of 
Lord Brassey he says: ‘*I have watched him 
grow up from nothing to a peerage, with only 
boundless money and common sense as his 
aides-de-camp.’” Peabody is described as one 
of the dullest men in the world, who had no 
gift except that of making money. 


* 
* * 
Zola threatens to write a novel in which the 


influence of the bicycle on modern life shall be 
exhaustively analyzed. 
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A GAME OF CHANCE 
By NeirH Boyce 


CHAPTER XIl, 


[In the opening chapter Mrs. Ransom, a handsome mar- 
ried woman, having driven over to the railway station for 
her cousin, Dick Creighton, fills up the time on the way to 
her home by expressing her dissatisfaction at having to stay 
in America instead of enjoying herself in Europe and out- 
lining her plans for mitigating herennui. She also felicitates 
herself on having secured her cousin, Beatrix, as a compan- 
ion for herchildren. Trix is musical, desirous of going in 
for a career, but glad to find temporary refuge with her 
cousin, where, in return for a home, she actsin the capacity 
of nurse, governess and companion. |} 


HE hours of that dinner seemed to 
Beatrix interminable. She sat be- 
tween Mr. Brandon, who patronized 

her, and the very young man who had not 
been introduced to her, but who nevertheless, 
after a leisurely survey of the table and herself, 
addressed her. 

‘<I say, do you know all these people ?”’ he 
added confidentially. I didn’t know there 
was such a party; thought it was queer, 
though, if Mrs. Ransom would subside into 
a ‘little place’ in the country. She said a 
‘little place,” you know—thought she meant 
a cottage, not a Newport cottage. Jolly 
woman, Mrs. Ransom. Stunnin’ woman. 
Know her well ?”” 

«Yes, we are  cousins,”’ 
frigidly, longing to be let alone. 

The youth looked at her doubtfully and 
found no encouragement to gossip. He glanced 
down the long table, brilliant with shaded 
candles in silver holders, reflected in the round 
mirror banked with ferns which occupied the 
center. 

‘¢I don’t know any of these people,’’ he 
murmured, ‘* Except Dick Creighton —every- 
body knows Dick, of course. And there's 
that southern girl that everybody says he’s en- 
gaged to. Miss Vivian, that’s her name. 
Met her once—she bolted a dance with me. 
Handsome woman, but rather too big for my 
taste. Looks well in the middle of a room, 
you know—handsome piece of furniture. But 
give me a small woman—airy fairy, and that, 
you know. Do you know if he really is en- 
gaged to her?”’ 

*¢ Who ?"’ asked Beatrix, absently. 

“Oh, come now !—Creighton, of course. 
The fellows at the club were betting that she'd 
Jand him—though why she’s so keen about it 
I can’t see. Why, Creighton’s nobody in 
particular, and with her money i 

**T don’t know anything about it,’” said 
Beatrix, casting an exasperated glance at the 
youth’s lamb-like profile. 

«©Oh, well, never mind. Let's talk about 
ourselves. Now, I bet I can tell you things 
that would surprise you—-I like to study peo- 
ple. I believe a lot in physiognomy and 
things like that, you know—I mean reading 
character. Don’t you? Hands, now. I 
can tell a lot from hands. Show me a hand, 
and I can tell you what sort of a person it be- 
longs to. Ever seen that done ?”* 

¢¢ What done?”’ 

‘¢Oh, you hang up something in a door- 
way, and cut a hole in it, and people put 
their hands through—and then somebody reads 
*em. I don’t mean palmistry, you know. 
But now I can tell from your hands that you’ re 
musical.”” 

‘6 Yes?” 

‘¢ Yes, of course—long, slim fingers, ner- 
vous, and all that. And then the nails— 
you cut “em so short. If you didn’t play— 
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piano, isn’t it?—-why, with such a pretty 
hand, you'd let °em grow long and pointed."” 

«« Perhaps it’s a typewriter,”’ she said. 

*¢Oh, come now, I know better——’’ 

‘¢T don’t like claws.’* 

¢¢ Oh, IT don’t know—lI do, rather. Look 
at Mrs. Ransom’s—they suit her, somehow. 
You feel as though she could scratch, don’t 
you know, if things didn't suit her. Isn't that 
so?*” 

«¢ Don’t know, I’m ure.’ 

The youth stared at her for a moment pity- 
ingly, and then devoted himself to his dinner. 
As he relapsed into silence, however, Mr. 
Brandon, who sat at Beatrix’s left hand, spoke 
to her. 

‘<I believe I was to have taken you in, Miss 
Berrian. But I couldn't find you. I began 
to think I was to be defrauded of the pleasure.”” 

*¢ Yes—a caller—rather an inconvenient 
hour,”” said the girl, briefly. 

‘¢ Ah, you do not seem to be in a talkative 
mood,”” he said, lazily. 

‘sWell, I’m not—very often.’ Beatrix 
made an effort not to appear distrait, feeling 
his keen dark eyes on her face. 

‘* No, I have observed. One wonders what 
you are thinking about, when you sit with that 
faraway . 

‘¢ Oh, please don’t make my gaucherie more 
evident ! I know I am usually dumb, but it’s 
only because I can’t think of anything to say.” 

‘¢ Or because you prefer to express yourself 
through your gift of music—quite right. 
There is too little of that sort of speech in the 
world, and perhaps too much of the other.*’ 
Mr. Brandon smiled agreeably and changed 
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CRIMINAL INTENTIONS 


“ DARING MAIL ROBBERY PLANNED FOR FEBRUARY 14TH’ 


the subject. ‘*How very handsome Mrs. 
Ransom is looking to-night !°’ 

There was perhaps no one of the party who 
had not noted and commented upon this fact 
in one way or another. It was-so self-evident 
that comment seemed inevitable. Cecilia out- 
shone every other woman present, though at 
least two of these were admitted beauties. 
She was dazzling, animated, full of life and 
spirits. She had never been so brilliant. She 
dominated rather than led the conversation at 
her end of the table, and so daringly fascinat- 
ing were her manner and talk that this domi- 
nation could not be resented. 

«¢ She seems to be in great form,’’ said Mr. 
Brandon, enviously—he was out of her imme- 
diate circle. ‘* And I see,’’ he added medi- 
tatively, ‘*that she’s wearing the famous neck- 
lace.”’ 

Beatrix made some vague reply. She did 
not even pretend to be interested in Cecilia, or 
in Mr. Brandon's remarks, and in the end he 
turned his attention to his other neighbor and 
left Beatrix to herself. At last she was free to 
think out the astounding freak of fate which 
had brought Harold Burton into her life again. 

She had only herself to blame, of course. 
One glance at him, standing there, awaiting 
her as though he had a right to her, had told 
her clearly enough that she had nothing to give 
this man. Certainly not the love which she 
had once thought she gave him, and which he 
had hesitated over and—relinquished. Not 
even friendship. The dream-image was hope- 
lessly shattered now; she could not imagine 
how she had ever cherished it, created as it 
was out of nothing. She felt nothing for Bur- 
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ton except an intense reluctance to meet him 
again, to see him, to have anything to do with 
him. 

Suddenly a happy thought came to her. 
She would write him—it was so much easier 
to write things than to saythem! She would 
explain that he had been mistaken, and that it 
would be quite useless for him to come back. 
It would be difficult to make it plain, but the 
attempt was certainly worth while. In any 
case Beatrix decided firmly that she would not 
see him again. How strange that the letter 
should have reached him! If only she had 
sent it to Constantinople, or Kamtchatka, or 
the Sandwich Islands—or if she had not writ- 
ten it at all! That certainly would have been 
the most sensible course. 

Glancing up at this point Beatrix found 
Creighton’s eyesupon her. She became aware 
that he was looking at her attentively. His 
face was harrassed and gloomy ; yet she fan- 
cied some repressed excitement shone in his 
gray eyes. He was too far away to speak to 
her, and at the moment she was thankful for 
this. She had resolved to avoid him definitely 
for the few days he was to stay at the Hermit- 
age. The emotion of the afternoon still 
throbbed in her—a dull, incessant ache. He 
was going away ; he had said farewell to her 
—what else had the song meant? It was 
ended, that brief association which might 
have been friendship, as he had said, if it had 
not been for fate! It was not to become 
friendship. He was going away ; there was 
no more to be said. Beatrix hoped he might 
go soon. 

When at last Cecilia gave the signal, and 





























ed the way to the door, Beatrix followed 
gladly in the wake of the sweeping trains. 
She passed the door of the drawing-room and 
went upstairs to sit at her window and look 
out over the water. The moon was rising, 
threading her way among heavy sullen clouds, 
which now and then swept ‘over and hid her 
completely. Presently Beatrix, with an im- 


MR. OSCAR BRUNO KLEIN 
(See text) 


patient sigh, wandered into the adjoining study, 
sat down at the piano, and played the opening 
movement of the Moonlight Sonata. Then 
she began the Scherzo, but a knock at the door 
interrupted her. It was the maid with a mes- 
sage from Mrs. Ransom. Would Miss Ber- 
rian come down to the drawing-room ? 

She went, not altogether reluctantly. It 
was to play, of course, that she was wanted. 
There could be no danger in that. And it 
would be only for half an hour or so—for she 
knew that there was a dance at the Boat Club 
to which Cecilia proposed to convoy her party. 
She herself had been honored with a careless 
invitation and had promptly declined it. 

When she reached the drawing-room the 
men had come in. Cecilia was standing near 
the door. 

«« Go and play something, Trix—something 
lively !°* she called out. 

Beatrix played a Polonaise of Chopin ; and 
then Creighton sang. He chose Rubinstein’s 
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Wandrer’s Nacht-lied. He sang it faultlessly ; 
the last phrase sank away in a hushed silence : 


>? 


** Soon thou too shalt rest 


His voice breathed longing for this promised 
peace; it touched, perhaps, more than one 
heart which hid the same weariness under a 
show of gaiety. 

One or two other songs fol- 
lowed ; and then, last of all, 
Schubert’s Adieu. 

Creighton glanced down the 
long room as Beatrix played the 
soft melancholy prelude. His 
still grey eyes rested a moment 
on Miss Vivian's brilliant figure ; 
and they met Cecilia’s keen 
glance, where she stood, tall 
and straight, the gleaming gold 
of ner hair and her gown in re- 
lief against a hanging of crimson 
velvet. As he sang he seemed 
to be looking out, away from 
them all, as though he were 
indeed sending his soul forth 
to find the absent soul. 

‘¢He means that for Miss 
Vivian, I suppose—she goes to- 
morrow, she says,’’ Brandon 
whispered with malicious amuse- 
ment to his hostess. 

Cecilia silenced him with a 
smiling glance and movement 
of her fan. The smile faded 
as she turned her face from 
him, and she looked at Creigh- 
ton curiously. She was not 
imaginative, but she caught a 
momentary glimpse of the dra- 
matic feeling with which he 
sang, and she perceived that he 
was addressing, not Miss Vivian, 
but herself only, of all these 
people. And she looked away 
from him again, unfurling her 
plumed fan with a face of polite 
indifference. For once Cecilia’s 
face expressed her mood per- 
fectly. She did not care for 
music ; it bored her, except on 
the rare occasions when it ap- 
pealed to some dormant half- 
savage instinct in her. She 
liked dance-music when it was 
sufficiently ‘*lively’’; she liked 
military music, with flaring 
trumpets and snarling drums. To the wild 
revel of Rubinstein’s tarentelle she could re- 
spond, but the adieu said nothing to her. She 
suppressed a yawn behind her fan. 

Beatrix smiled as she ended her accompani- 
ment. Creighton had sung Auf Wiedersehen 
to her ; he sang Adieu to the other, or others. 
Evidently he was quite conscious of the effect 
he produced; he even gauged it beforehand, 
with a fine artistic eye for scene-setting and 
the rest. She took her fingers from the keys 
and rose. 

‘«I say,”” said atriumphant voice, ‘*I knew 
you were musical! You play stunnin’ly! 
Why did you try to bluff me about the type- 
writer ?”” 

The youth pinned her into a corner and 
seemed determined. Beatrix divined that he 
was lonely, but she had no compassion on him. 
She made her escape by means of a window 
upon the veranda, went down the steps and 
crossed the lawn toward the water. The tide 
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was running out, plashing softly among the 
green rushes. The moon rode high in a 
space of clear azure, and the clouds ranged 
themselves in dark legions along the _hori- 
zon. 

Beatrix went out on the little pier, folded 
her arms upon the railing, and leaned over to 
look at the shattered silver reflections of the 
moon in the rippling water. Up at the house 
some one struck a lively series of chords on the 
piano and a masculine voice—not Creighton’s 
—burst into the latest music-hall ditty. Beatrix 
siniled to herself. 

*¢ That will suit them better than Schubert,’’ 
she thought. 

She could hear the applauding laughter 
which greeted the close of the song and pro- 
voked another in the same style. 

Through it all to her ran the ‘spirit ditty of 
no tone,’” the echo of the ‘‘adieu.”’ 

Good+bye—good-bye for Creighton, who 
was leaving in a few days everything that held 
him this side the Atlantic. Good-bye for her- 
self, too, who was about to forsake accustomed 
scenes and seek the new. ‘ A little eggshell 
craft ’’ he had called her, compassionately. No 
matter ; the winds of fate were driving her on 
——who cared whither? At this moment there 
seemed no haven where she could anchor. She 
laid her head down upon her arms like a tired 
child. 

‘¢ Dreaming, as usual ?”” 

She started, looked up, and instinctively 
turned her back to the light. Creighton was 
bareheaded and held a half-smoked cigar in 
his fingers. 

‘*I saw you from the veranda—your light 
gown, that is. I thought it. might be you. 
Why did you run off ?”’ 

**T like it better out here.’’ 

“« By yourself, eh? You are an odd little 
girl. Perhaps you'd rather I went in ?"’ 

** Yes, I think so,”’ said Beatrix, calmly. 

‘*What?’’ It was plainly not the answer 
he had expected. ‘* You want me to go ?”’ 

*“«By no means! Stay and finish your 
cigar. I think I shall go in.” 

She moved away from him. Creighton 
stretched out a detaitfing hand and laid it 
gently on her wrist. 

‘* You're not going to leave me like that ! 
What's the matter, Beatrix? Can't you stay 
and talk to me for five minutes ?”’ 

**No,”” said the girl, resolutely ; and she 
looked across the lawn to the lighted windows 
of the drawing-room. 

«Why not ?”” he demanded. 

‘<Well—lI don’t know that there is any- 
thing to say. The good-byes have been said 
—or sung. Surely you don’t want to sing 
them all over again !"” 

‘IT don’t want to say good-bye to you— 
you know it, you provoking little creature ! 
Do you know, Beatrix, you are a sort of Un- 
dine—a water-sprite? I believe that if ever 
I were to catch you you would slip between 
my fingers. I could no more hold you than 
a wave of the sea !"’ 

He was very near her as he spoke; Beatrix 
drew quietly back. At the tremor in his 

voice her own become steady. 

«It is growing chilly,’” she said, with a lit- 
tle shiver. ‘ Let us go in.”’ 

Creighton walked slowly by her side, back 
along the pier. 

‘*I wanted to ask you to tell me more 
about your plans,’’ he said. ‘*I’m going 
away, you know, and I suppose we may not 








meet again for some time. I should like to 
know that you are happy.’’ 

«« Then,”” said Beatrix, ‘‘the less you know 
of me the better.’” 

«« How bitterly you say that! Aren't you 


going to be happy, little girl? Cecilia said 





‘* What did she say ?”* 

‘‘I understood her to say that you—that 
you were going—well, were going to be 
married.”” 

“No, no!—oh, she knows better! She 

‘s Then it isn’t Burton, after all. Yes, she 
told me his name. I’ve never seen the fellow, 
but hang it, Beatrix, I'm glad it isn’t Bur- 
ton! I know I shouldn't have liked him !°’ 

He turned to her with a_half-whimsical 
laugh, as though he were ridiculing his own 
jealousy. At that moment they emerged from 
the shadow of a tree into the moonlight —and 
a tear rolled down the girl's averted cheek. In 
an instant Creighton seemed to forget every- 
thing. He caught her in his arms, and drew 
her close to him. 

« Beatrix—little sweetheart ! 
my dear, dear little girl? *” 

He stopped and kissed the tearaway. Bea- 
trix put her small hands on his breast and 
pushed herself away from him. She looked 
up at him, her eyes full of unconscious tend- 
erness, appealing, irrisistible. Creighton gazed 
down into those maidenly eyes, and then, with 
the solemnity of a promise, he kissed her lips. 

She released herself softly ; they went on 
toward the house. 
speak, a tall, pale figure came from the shadow 
of the veranda and stood at the railing, resting 
one bare hand, glittering with jewels, upon it. 

‘«‘ Dick, is it you? We were wondering 
what had become of you—it’s about time to 
start.” 

Cecilia spoke in her usual light tone, but 
her eyes gleamed. Her face in the moonlight 
showed like marble. 

“I'll finish my cigar, if you don’t mind.”” 

He still held the haif-smoked cigar, but it 
had gone out. Cecilia noted this fact, and 
he saw that she did, with an amused smile—a 
smile with a barbed edge. 

«« Beatrix, you'll take cold if you persist in 
these romantic ways—roaming in the moon- 
light with nothing on your shoulders—or your 
feet, except thin slippers. The grass must 
have been wet—don't you think you'd better 
change them? ”’ 

«<I don’t think it’s necessary—but you are 


What is it, 


very kind, Cecilia, to think of it,’’ said 
Beatrix, calmly. ‘‘I was going in, at any 
rate.”” 


She paused for the fraction of a second, 
looking at Creighton as though she knew that 
her fate hung on that instant of time. 

‘¢ Good-night,”” she said. 

‘¢ Good-night—Beatrix,’” said Creighton. 

He followed her with his eyes till she had 
disappeared. Then he struck a match and lit 
his cigar. 

‘« Beatrix,’’ said Cecilia, reflectively, play- 
ing with a bracelet which flashed on her bare 
white arm. 


(To be continued.) 





Communications must be signed with the 
name and address of the sender. No others will 
receive consideration with a view to publica- 
tion. 


As he bent toward her to . 
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THE VENUS DE MILO IN 


DISPUTE 
gle seems to be a curious difficulty at- 


tending the acquisition of historical 

truth until the lapse of at least a quar- 
ter of a century. The details concerning the 
finding of the Venus of Milo in 1820, which 
have been coming to light within the last few 
years, furnish a curious commentary upon M. 
Marcelles’s lament, in 1854, that it would not 
be long before there would be “ no one living 
who will be capable of lifting the mist of 
mystery which enshrouds the origin of the 
Venus de Milo.’ The facts, as revealed by 
various reports, memoranda, etc.——-made by 
officers of the French squadron then cruising 
in the AZgean Sea, M. Brest, Vice-Consul of 
France at Milo, and others—seem to be that 
the statue, when discovered, had both arms 
nearly perfect, and that their loss was occa- 
sioned by the great difficulties attending the 
carrying away of the treasure. 

The officers of the gunboat Estafette, on 
which it was finally shipped, fearing to lose it 
altogether, decided to carry it away by force. 
‘« Then ensued a regular battle,’’ says M. de 
Brest, ‘* between the Grecian and Turkish 
sailors and the Frenchmen; and it was in this 
hand-to-hand struggle that the statue was mu- 
tilated.”” As it would never do to have this 
awkward story published, it was agreed that 
the statue should have been discovered by the 
peasant Gorgos already armless; and this 
representation of the case, with some difficulty, 
was maintained. To the manuscript report of 
M. d’Urville, at that time ensign on board the 
French vessel La Chevrette, some foot-notes 
were added by Lieutenant Matterer, a fellow- 
officer, in one of which he says : ** When M. 
d’Urville and myself first saw the statue the 
left arm was still attached to'the body. The 
right was broken off at the wrist, but the left 
was still almost perfect. The hand was up- 
lifted and held an apple.”’ 

This testimony has been confirmed in vari- 
ous ways—among others, by M. Henri Roche- 
fort, who was unacquainted with the state- 
ments of these two naval officers, and who, in 
1893, published some family testimony de- 
rived from an uncle who had been the brother- 
in-law of the Marquis de Riviére, the French 
Ambassador at Constantinople, for whom the 
statue was purchased ; and also by a newly- 
discovered letter from another naval officer, 
the Marquis de Trogoff-Lavaux, then a mid- 
shipman in the Squadron of the Levant, for 
which he ‘*claims the honor of having been 
the first to see, in the month of March, 1820, 
the celebrated Venus de Milo, with her 
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arms. 
AN ART COMMITTEE LIKELY TO BE FORCED 
INTO COURT 

In a very different field another of the 
never-settled controversies of art has surged 
up to the surface with new importance—the 
great question of competitions for the execu- 
tion of public works. The very latest case is 
one in which the architects of this city are in- 
terested—in the matter of a New Jersey county 
court-house, in which the local committee has 
repeated the performance of that of the Army 
of the Tennessee with regard to the Sherman 
memorial, with this additional aggravation, 
that the aboriginal solons had bound them- 
selves, by the terms of their circular, to abide 
by the decision of the expert, Professor Ware, 
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of this city. In this case the indignant com- 
petitors propose to carry their case into the 
halls of justice ; and it is to be hoped that 
they will obtain ample satisfaction. 
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ECCENTRICITY IN HATS—THE EFFORTS OF 
TRADESMEN TO BOOM SATIN WAISTCOATS 
MEET WITH NO SUCCESS—NEWS OF 
AN ENGLISH TAILOR——STAN DING 
COLLARS—-PUFF SCARFS— 

THE OVERCOAT OF THE 
SEASON IN FRANCE 
AND IN LONDON 
—A PART- 

ING 


Ew York always gains in one’s appre- 
N ciation afteran absence. The French 
saying that one always returns to a 
first love has stood the test of truth, and even 
if other places may be more original or more 
picturesque, one cannot find grevious fault 
with the great metropolis in its altogether. 
Minor imperfections and abuses certainly exist; 
but its worst defects are so flagrantly touched 
with the spirit of humbuggery and bland-like 
childishness that one only laughs and forgets. 
I may have been a bit shocked to see at the 
Waldorf a man elaborately dressed in velve- 
teen with trousers and coat of that material, 
while the waistcoat was one of those red and 
yellow stripped affairs on a background of 
intense brown. But we court originality in 
dress these days. Otherwise the year that has 
passed has brought us little that is new. Hats 
are perhaps slightly eccentric; I do not know 
which I dislike most, the square high crowned 
derbies, like those worn by grooms, or the 
little round no-brim affairs which have recently 
come from London. A just medium is per- 
haps best, although I shall not try to attempt 
to guide some people in their choice of what 
to wear. I fear that for the present the mis- 
sion is futile. They listen but they heed not. 
The tailors, for instance, are heavily stocked 
with rich satins and brocades, especially white, 
with flowers and butterflies and other extraor- 
dinary devices, and they will tell you seriously 
that everyone is going into fancy waistcoats for 
the evening, this winter. 

At the two dances which I have attended— 
and being the two subscription affairs, I can 
but suppose I met all assortments of men who 
are in society—I did not see a human being 
who was bold enough to come out in one of 
these creations. The men were as conserva- 
tive as ever. They wore simple evening suits 
with here and there a velvet collar, survival 
of an obnoxious fad ; and again perhaps there 
was some slight difference in the tie of the 
cravat. But that was all. 

We are told, by the English tailor, that the 
most suitable materials for evening dress are 
fine vicuna, twill coatings and black Sax- 
onies ; that the coat should have a roll collar 
—only six weeks ago this was utterly con- 
demned—of embroidered or plain silk, and the 
tails should be cut well back. The waistcoat 
can be made of white, black, or embroidered 
silk, with onyx buttons, cut low and open 
with three button holes ; and that the trousers 
cut rather closer to the leg than heretofore, 
must be braided down the sides. This is the 
extremist view. You can do as you please. 


Continued on page 42.) 
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(Continued from page 39.) 

Listen to this pearl of thought regarding waist- 
coats : ** Waistcoats intended for day wear 
should be double-breasted, cut high, and fitted 
with a collar with lapel and step. The mate- 
rial should be a dark shade of embroidered 
silk.”” I prefercloth. Silk waistcoats are not 
smart, although certain London houses have 
been trying to introduce them, or rather to re- 
vive them for three seasons. ‘* Materials for 
evening wear are silks of lighter shades—white 
or lavender, embroidered with flowers or de- 
signs of different colors. The garment is cut 
low with a rolling collar. One can wear tur- 
quoise, or again ivory-white buttons with these 
creations.”” I have fulfiled the mission and 
given my message. 

These plans are yet a bit too advanced for 
me. I remember a blue silk evening suit with 
turquoise buttons and knee-breeches—but why 
continue? Iam not in the mood for reminis- 
cences. The English authorities are correct 
when they speak of woolen waistcoats, and the 
zigzag patterns one sees everywhere. They 
call to mind a ‘¢ struck-by-lightening effect.”” 

In New York men are wearing the straight 
standing collar. The all-around turn-down 
has waned in popularity, and yet the plain 
club bow is as much seen as the four-in-hand 
or the puff scarf. Of the many new puffs— 
or rather materials therefor—those with a dark 
green background are the most attractive. The 
design is either a bachelor’s button in yellow 
or again a spray of golden-rod. Sometimes 
pink is employed instead of the yellow ; and 
in that case one meets with designs of tiny 
bows of ribbon or garlands 4 la Watteau and 
Trianon. Dark blues and reds, with the 
smallest designs in white or black, with mar- 
guerites, are also fashionable—and, indeed, 
they are after my heart. I wear but few col- 
ors, and black and white appeal to me. 

A word, and my homily on clothes will be 
over. Ihave been much interested by a dis- 
cussion on the clash of fashions in overcoats 
with different nationalities. "ae French 
Chesterfield overcoat of this year is so conserv- 
ative that I am of a mind to cable to an old 
tailor in the Chausée d’Antin to make me 
one. It would be of dark blue beaver, with a 
velvet collar, well fitting—almost snug—and 
reaching to just below the knees. There 
would be but two pockets, both for the hands 
—the breast and ticket ones being wanting, 
and properly so. 

The English coats are very loud ; and one 
described of drab Devon, with edges raw and 
double-stitched—a trick of the ready-made 
trade—and olive-green collar, is certainly 
striking, but aggressive to a degree. 

And now about boots and shoes. The 
proper patent-leather walking-boot is but- 
toned. The toe is round, without any indi- 
cation of the ‘*toothpick.’’ Spats of brown 
or drab are smart, but white ones are not 
worn. I saw at my bootmaker’s some excel- 
lent trees of aluminium, which are certainly 
handy, durable, and occupy but little space. 

I had just written the last line when 
Meadows—admirable servant that he is— 
glided into the room witha tray, on which 
was the last lot of letters left by the postman. 
The usual thing—dinners, a dance and a play 
party. I had before me a large chart of liv- 
eries and I was considering how I should have 
my new ones made (what a fascinating sub- 
ject is liveries ! ), but there was something in 
Meadows manner which indicated that he 
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wished to speak to me. I have looked up 
from my paper, and I have said «* Well?** It 
is as I feared. Long years of American life 
have given Meadows a new ambition. There 
is the boy, only an infant to be sure and to 
whom just a fortnight ago I presented a silver 
mug with his initials in the most delightful 
scroll engraved thereon. The boy must be 
edueated and he must bea gentleman. A 
gentleman! Meadows is one of nature's 
noblemen. I have known many men who 
had pretensions and supposed ancestors but 
who appear but as cads to him. Yes, Mead- 
ows is going to buy a house and take lodgers. 
Gentlemen from the clubs. Tommy Light- 
foot and Bobbie van Acres will take chambers 
there. It shall be essentially English, like the 
dear old place in Cork Street, where years ago 
from the nursery window I watched the 
Punch and Judy Shows through the murky 
atmosphere of a London regular. It is all so 
sudden. What shall I do? I fear that I 
might have betrayed some little agitation. 
Such a mistake before a servant, you know. 

And thus you see that the comradeship of 
years, even on as unequal a basis as that of 
man and master, is rudely broken in an in- 
stant. Well, thus may other bonds be as 
easily snapped and when the turn in the road is 
reached there remains but the one word to 
speak. And thus I suppose one can hardly 
afford to be sentimental, but he must close the 
book and snuff the candle—this is all most ap- 
propriate for the New Year with the tuening 
over of another leaf—and say goodnight. 


CULLED FROM HERE AND 


THERE 

He piano-secretaire is the latest addition 
to our *¢ cribbed-cabin-and-confined *” 
apartment furnishings. The desk fix- 
tures are attached to the back of an upright 
piano, with substantial rubber protectors to 
prevent vibration, and so interfere with the 
performer. A writing-table flap lets down 
when wanted, with folding supports. On the 
left there is a small closet book-case, with 
lamp-shelf above. On the right a larger closet, 
with music-rack and shelf above for lamp and 
flowers in pot or vase. Above the writing-flap 
there is an open rack for paper, account-books, 
etc., and above that again a long shelf for 

ferns or what not. 


The will of the late Mr. W. Morris, in 
which he bequeathed £55,000 to his wife and 
family and nothing to charities, shows that 
even among Socialists altruism is not per- 
vasive. 

Arditi, in his Reminiscences, says that 
Mme. Albani ‘is one of the few prime donne 
whom I have never heard utter an unkind or 
uncharitable word concerning any of her sister 
artists.” 


Dr. Pentecost, of Marlebone, the famous 
Nonconformist preacher who is likely to ac- 
cept an appointment in an important Presby- 
terian church in New York—if he has not 
already done so—is said to preach nothing less 
than a sixty-minute sermon. Mr. Haweis and 
he are rivals in London, both noted for the 
length of their sermons, but always drawing 
large crowds. 


, 


The ‘‘ courting-chair’’ at Blenheim, which 
is now placed in the big conservatory,,was a 
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birthday gift from Queen Anne to the great 
hero, the first Duke of Marlborough. There 
is an exquisitely equipped chapel and chime 
of bells. Among the rooms in modern fur- 
nishings is a lovely ‘‘plant-room,”’’ three 
lounging-rooms, fitted up by Duchess Lily in 
Moorish, Indian and Japanese fashion. The 
suite occupied by the young Duchess com- 
prises eight apartments, each most luxuriously 
fitted. Over the water on the grounds is built 
a facsimile of London Bridge—strange and 
fantastic ; and in the arch are a number of 
small summer-rooms, one of which is deco- 
rated with frescoes and commanding a lovely 
view. In this one the Duchess spends most 
of her time on fine days. The young Duke, 
speaking of his home not long ago, described 
it asa building ‘‘so large, so homely, so ir- 
regular and so little imposing.”” 


A volume of Keats’s poems presented to 
Wordsworth turned up at a recent sale thus 
inscribed : ** To W. Wordsworth, with the 
author’s sincere reverence.”” The book sold 
for £50. Wordsworth had not even cut the 
leaves. 


It is the fashion now to copy in oil the most 
beautiful Gobelin tapestries, and with these 
paintings to decorate the panels of Louis xiv., 
Louis xv. and Louis xvi. rooms. It was a 
young Viennese artist, named Fischof, who 
first had the idea, and his example is followed 
by French artists and amateurs. 


An English girl, Miss Issette Pearson, is far 
and away ahead of any of the sporting women 
on this side of the big pond. She is stopping 
in Liverpool for the present, looking remarka- 
bly well, the English papers say, after her 
yachting life, and playing golf in her old form. 

It is further stated that this energetic clever 
lady, who has tried all sorts of sports, includ- 
ing fencing, billiards, the management of a 
yacht, fishing, skating, etc., and succeeded 
above the average in most games, has just 
ridden thirty-four miles of rough uphill roads 
on a bicycle, in excellent time and without 
any undue exertion or fatigue. 


A sum of money left to a Bournemouth 
church, by an old lady, had for stipulation 
that the incumbent should wear a black gown 
while preaching. The vicar held the black 
gown in aversion, but not so the money. The 
court was appealed to, the Lord Chief Justice 
and two other judges deciding that the morn- 
ing sermon formed no part of the Communion 
office, so that clerical vestments in preaching 
could not apply. To take the Church pray- 
ers, or the service of Holy Communion robed 
in black is, however, illegal. Fifty years ago, 
old-fashioned Churchmen used to preach the 
morning service in a surplice, and the after- 
noon or evening sermon in a black gown, not 
infrequently a gorgeously arrayed beadle in 
green and gold preceding the parson to and 
from the vestry when he made the change. 


Robin Goodfellow writes 4 propos of the 
following letter printed in an English weekly : 


**Dear Lord: Pray consider this as being strictly 
confidential. I have reason to believe that the beauty 
of my daughter together with the admirable qualities 
which she possesses have made a serious impression 
upon your heart. If you are inclined to proceed 
farther in the matter, I am prepared to assist you ; 
but business is business. My terms are five hundred 
guineas upon completion of the transaction.”’ 


(Continued on page 44 ) 
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Figure 3952 Ball Gown 


Figure 3963 Cloth Skating Costume, trimmed with rows of velvet. 


Figures 3957, 3958, 3964, 3968, 3967, Models for Visiting Gowns. 





(Continued from page 42.) 

Society is a money changer’s mart, and all 
human intercourse like a visit to the pawnshop, 
the Stock Exchange or the usu ‘ers. We seem 
to revel in being vulgar in these days, to glory 
in our lack of refinement, to hug our indiffer- 
ence to romance—as if such indifference were a 
jewel or a packet of shares; to be proud of 
our loss of simplicity, our rapacity and greed. 
All the voices of the world are gradually being 
drowned in this music of chinking gold pieces 
and rustling banknotes. And now are parents 
to get commissions on their daughter’s hearts ? 


As “WHAT SHE WEARS ARS hd 
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JEWELED BELTS—SATIN BALL GOWNS—NEW 
YORK DRESSMAKERS HAVE CREATED SOME 
OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND AD- 
MIRED COSTUMES WORN AT 
FASHIONABLE ENTERTAIN- 

MENTS — VISITING 
COSTUMES 

T is time that a poetic successor to Ed- 

mund Waller turned up to rhyme about 

girdles and ribbons, for such beauties 
were never seen before. As for the regal 
magnificence of the jeweled girdles, verse 
upon verse might be sung to their praise. 
What can excel the brilliant coloring of the 
Russian gold enameling, the charm of simpler 
gold-and-silver zones, or the pretty caprice of 
dyeing skins in the colors of the rainbow, to 
match silk or woolen gown? Ribbons were 
never half so sumptuous, half so beautiful, as 
they have been this season. 

It is noted that the amiable young Duchess 
of Marlborough is seldom seen at any great 
function without her jeweled belt. The night 
of the concert in honor of her royal guests at 
Blenheim—the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Princess Victoria, Prince and Princess Charles 
of Denmark—the beauteous girdle glistened 
around the bodice of her white velvet gown, 
sable trimmed, a spray of mauve orchids 
across the shoulders. With those magnifi- 
cent ropes of pearls and collar, as well as the 
diamond ‘*crown’’ so much admired, the 
regal parure was completed to a charm. 


PINK IN SATIN AND CHIFFON 


So many new ball gowns and such very 
handsome affairs! One’s thoughts all run on 
what is worn at dinners and balls, for are we not 
in full season ?—and how short is the time to 
enjoy them! Here isa beauty—in that lovely 
shade of rose-petal satin—and such satin! An 
over-dress of pink chiffon plissé, alternating in 
stripes with entredeux of guipure diamanté in 
strass. Fancy it in the swirl of a dance! A 
décolleté square bodice, with an empiécement 
back and front of guipure diamanté, and fluffy 
short chiffon sleeves, caught on the left with 
great roses, on the right banded between the 
ruffles with riviéres of strass. Think of the 
greatest beauty ever met, and form some 
idea of the enchanting vision seen a night or 
two ago in this exquisite toilette. 


WHITE SATIN, GOLD EMBROIDERED 


Superb was a matron’s ball-gown, the skirt 
en demi-traine of cream-white satin duchesse, 
fitting to perfection, the trimming in gold 
relief. Embroidery on the front, in a bold 
branch design diamanté in strass in part. A 
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décolleté square bodice of orange velvet with 
crenelated short basque, opening over a strass- 
sprinkled white tulle pointed stomacher. The 
fronts turn over at the top only, in short revers 
lined with black satin. Alengon lace, rather 
narrow, is draped over the décolletage in front 
and at the back, and a pretty line is given by 
a little black satin laid under the lace. The 
sleeves are of velvet encrusted with Alencgon, 
in one puff, and drop off the shoulders quite 
low, the bodice being held up by orange velvet 
straps, the left one hidden by a large cluster of 
red, yellow and orange nasturtiums, while on 
the right, three separate jewels—diamonds, 
emeralds and sapphires—sparkle across with 
fine effect. 


BLACK OSTRICH HAIR ORNAMENT 


Worn in the hair on the left side, was a 
black ostrich tip diamanté as mount to an or- 
ange aigrette, a lovely finish to the blackest 
and glossiest of hair, beautifully dressed. 


MODES A L’ AMERICAINE 


Each season gives unmistakable proof of the 
great strides in American dressmaking. At 
all the great functions we find so many of the 
successful gowns and creations of New York 
makers, that one begins to think it is far 
from an idle or vain boast on their part to 
look forward to the day, not in the remote fu- 
ture, when modes a l’americaine will be 
acknowledged across the water. Every wo- 
man in the land would be proud or that hap- 
pening, and most heartily sympathize with 
their ambition to reach that pinnacle. The 
truth is the gown makers who are most re- 
nowned, are beginning to find they must orig- 
inate so as to keep abreast of the changes from 
old time methods gone forever. Models from 
the great Paris houses are no longer exclusive. 
Whoever pays obtains the choicest. 


THE VISITING GOWN FROM TWO POINTS OF 
VIEW 

Visiting gowns should be reconsidered in 
two distinct ways—first, as gowns worn with 
full-dress coats or wraps, and second, as gowns 
intended to be worn without any entering 
the drawing room ; that is, the former per- 
mit one to make visits afoot if necessary—the 
latter oblige one to use a carriage. A pretty 
example of a gown coming under the first con- 
dition was a skirt of pale hyacinth blue cloth, 
and the left seam of the front gore is artistically 
trimmed with black passementerie than which, 
together with braiding, nothing is more modish 
for all light cloths. The bodice is of white 
poult de soie fastening at the side, with a deep 
yoke effect back and front, covered with an 
especial design in gold thread embroidery and 
colored paillettes in blues, greens and two 
shades of pink. The lower bodice is of silk 
very finely plisséd, with a little touch of the 
yoke embroidery set on in corselet fashion 
above the white satin belt, which ties at the 
back on the left side in an upright bow. White 
silk tight gigot sleeves with double ruffles of 
Maline lace at the wrists, and the same lace at 
the throat, attached to bias white satin collar- 
band. 

The cloak worn over this pretty waist is a 
black velvet paletot sac, lined with pale blue 
brocade. The bottom edge is scalloped and 
trimmed with a mere soupcgon of chinchilla ; 
the fronts are straight, but the fur is carried up 
in the same way, reaching two wide chinchilla 
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revers touching the shoulders. ‘There is a 
high collar and a muff to match. On the 
fronts of coat are two beaded scrolls in finest 
jet, hand work, filling in the space under the 
revers with capital effect ; gigot coat sleeves. 

The charm of a toilette of this character is 
that the coat is loosened at once indoors, and 
a view obtained of the dressy bodice beneath, 
which is particularly pleasing, as well as ex- 
tremely comfortable for the wearer. 

The second gown you are to picture in light 
pigeon-gray velvet, the skirt quite long, with 
a wide entredeux of cream white heavy guipure 
embroidery set in about ten or eleven inches 
from the bottom. A Marie Louise blue bo- 
léro cut up a little in the back, very open in 
front, fits over a heavy white satin tight-fitting 
bodice, with crenelated tabs of velvet hanging 
over the skirt below the waist. These tabs 
are bordered with a narrow guipure embroidery 
to match that on the skirt, and a V-shape 
band is laid across the back over the velvet, 
and above it a pointed yoke of sable, which 
in front forms the straight border of the boléro. 
The white satin bodice, or vest, is striped 
with guipure and plissés of white mousseline de 
soie. ‘There are sable epaulettes fringed with 
tails, beneath which is a flounce of guipure, 
falling over the tops of the gray cloth tight 
gigot sleeves. Very chic are the glimpses 
of the white satin bodice, where the boléro is 
cut up at the waist, and where the point of sable 
yoke dips in the back. A blue velvet collar- 
band with plissés of chiffon trims the neck, and 
plissés finish the wrists of sleeves as well. 

Nothing could be lovelier than the blue vel- 
vet toque, one white and two blue ostrich tips 
in front, and at the left cache-peigne 
of roses—without leaves. Pearl chain, with 
gold lorgnette. White gloves. A toilette 
of great distinction if worn by a tall woman. 


THEATRE HEAD COVERINGS 
“ge lace is very much used for the crown 


or centre of many of the theatre ca- 

potes, and when of the finest kind is 
exceedingly beautiful when wrought with fine 
jewels ; that which is coarse and loud in gold 
is an abomination. This jeweled gold net or 
lace proves a very harmonious foil to the white 
ostrich tips so much in vogue as capote trim- 
mings, and seems to soften their glaring qual- 
ity. Upright twists of wired velvet, in pale 
green, mauve, yellow, blue, pink, and cerise 
with roses or gardenias in velvet, is all that is 
needed to make as many bonnets as the col- 
ors named. ‘There are fluffy little tulle cen- 
tres on frames, which are as a bed to rest 
pretty tiaras of gold, pearl, steel or silver filigree, 
or jeweled wings—very simple, airy little 
coiffures, which are sure not to inconvenience 
one’s neighbors—an important feature not to 
be overlooked in selecting what we shall put on 
our heads when we sit among audiences. The 
impertinence of big hats, fortunately, is not 
borne any longer without permitted expostula- 
tion from the suffering man or woman sitting 
in the rear, with the sympathy and upholding 
voice of the whole audience on the side of the 
much-abused victim. 
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HER DAY house, the winter season just opened, the big Blue silk hose and blue satin quilted slippers fastened with a small brooch of amethyst a 
a ; functions thick as falling stars on certain au- complete the picture. with diamonds. ate 
ee ee tumn nights, and the charming young heroine A déshabille consisting of a long lace- : ‘ e 
Ith the majority of people the details of this story flitting about constantly and en- trimmed and flounced white wash-silk skirt, = ee ee a ee : a 
V ) of a fashionable woman’s life are tertaining generously in her sumptuous home. _ In an_ adjoining morning-room a dain\y lef 
subjects of much curiosity, inter- We are to select a day at haphazard, and, if little coffee-and egg service rests on a snowy hig 
est and speculation. Newspapers never there has been the night before the usual little linen and lace cloth, the folding tab e che 
weary of chronicling her movements and de- keeping of moderately late hours—say two in is drawn up and screened off from a bright Bi: 
scribe fulsomely the sumptuousness of her the morning—we shall find her up and pass- wood fire. Within reach on the right are qui 
apparel to the least detail. House-servants ing into her mirrored dressing-room at ten the morning's letters and newspaper, and a be 
and trades-people spread wild and extravagant wrapped in a bath-robe of wool velours in fragrant bouquet of cut flowers delights the ups 
tales of the life she lives, adding much in-  palest of apricot, embroidered artistically in eye. After this light repast letters ore read ' 
tensity and eagerness to this insatiable appe- great sprays of leaves and flowers done in and answered, cards registered in visitor’s and clic 
tite for breaking into everybody’s privacy, white linen floss, and lined with white silk. engagement books, the paper scanned, house- “i 
which is the ruling passion of the hour and We catch a glimpse of easy heels from the keeper and butler interviewed, It is then ave 
the most fecund of modern sins. back of white kid fleece-lined mules, as she after eleven o'clock with time for almost an flo 
Outside of the smart set in which a fash- glides along. hour’s out-of-door exercise. The weather «4 
ionable woman moves, upper society in its permitting, a brisk trot round the park in the bes 
relation to her is divided into two classes— saddle, a drive in single or double harness, or ce 
those who enviously admire her or those who te 
morally disapprove altogether of the frivol- ae 
ous lines of her character. In the ranks he 
below, humble folk look usually on women 
of wealth and social prominence as beings re- 
moved from all faults, spared the cares and 
ills of life—creatures living under a fairy spell, th 
who have simply to nod or wish for all y he 
e 
ho 
/ ha 
. A 3924 pa 
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and a half-long matinée to match—the yoke net 
front and back simulated by fine tucks—the ‘i 
silk loose flowing below—is caught from the be 
sides by white ribbons which tie in the back. a 
Wide double silk elbow sleeves, flowing out - 
: oes ; Yay lin 
in a circular ruffle, bordered by a wide inser- d 
tion of Maline lace. Maline flounce on the ie 
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j \ ———+} a a spin on the bicycle—the latter is chosen.’ A a 
rendezvous of a few intimates has been ar- 
~eat a ranged. The women drive up with footmen 
3919 and wheel on top of cab. Our heroine ap- 
) pears in a dark blue cloth suit with perfect- hi 
Refreshed from her perfumed bath, Fran- fitting skirt, jacket bodice, small check vest, inj 
cine, the maid, stands ready with choicest showing linen collar, and black satin cravat. de: 
lingerie to assist her pretty young mistress to Blue felt hat, cock-feathers (at one side, on 
dress. Very girlish she looks in her short heavy tan gloves, high boots. col 
white silk fleece-lined petticoat, trimmed with HER NOON ys 
c 
Returning at noon, glowing from this de- es 
lightful exercise, an invigorating’ cup | of ha 
ve 
wi 
3916 in 
oy ou 
their needs, luxuries and desires to be ful- » tio 
filled; while at the touch of a wand, they are wm \y mi 
supposed to be showered with -gold, jewels lin 
and riches. They are expected to be beauti- \ 
ful, smiling and helpless and to lead an ex- 4 \ cl 
istence made up of an unbroken round of s\ \ 03 to 
pleasure and idleness, ; % se! 
. ic \ an 
THE FASHIONABLE WOMAN GENERALLY f>\ ke beanie 
MISUNDERSTOOD CC 3 4 
Without the least intention of discussing — i" $989 
further the views of any of these classes it is, 7“ 
however, pertinent to mention that the fash- bottom of the peignoir and continuing up the m 
ionable woman is generally misunderstood— fronts. A turn-down collar demi-low in ¢ 
few women more so; and that so far from front is trimmed with Maline also, and fin- bese 
being an idle, self-indulgent, frivolous crea- ished by a bow and ends of white ribbon. 3 
ture, there is on the contrary no woman Francine is then ready to dress her mistress’s pe 
who is harder worked, more constantly oc- hair, but first (as she is seated before her rai 
cupied, burdened with more responsibilities, dressing-table) she covers her completely in a . 
or so continually in harness from morning white lawn combing-apron. Then follows a 
until far into the night the year round, and the manicure of the nails, after which a hi 
who, in the end, receives fewer returns for lovely negligée of pale blue ottoman silk, > 
her personal sacrifices, has fewer recompenses warmly interlined, is slipped on, In the b 
for her activities and efforts, or gets fewer back it flows in Watteau folds, has long open 
lasting satisfactions from a life of service to fronts, with vest and tablier in one of striped rl 
the social institution she was born under or atin dat primrose yellow satin gauze plissé 
which she has gained through endeavor. over white silk, the edges trimmed with | | \ \ \ he 
at resend . i it oii ruchings of yellow pinked taffetas. A band \ , 
A LIFE OF UNRECOMPENSED EFFORT 3921 > see cage a - ais 
of white gauze embroidery defines the high ; i 


From a dress point of view may be had the 


entredeux of Valenciennes flounces and blue 


yoke effect, the rest of plissé falling loosely 
downwards. 


most practical demonstration of the wear and The sleeves are of ottoman siik, 










tear of a day lived fashionably. 
As an interesting illustration, let us suppose 
a bride arriving at her newly fitted-up town- 


ribbon bows at the sides. _Thesame lace and 
color of ribbon is repeated in the corset cover, 
with exquisite tuckings and fine needlework. 
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fitting below the elbow, and prettily draped 
with anivory white guipure, while the high 
collar-band is draped with a guipure barb, and 
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bouillon is taken after making a fresh toilette. 
At twelve-thirty our heroine appears in a 
green cloth tailor-made gown—a simple un- 
trimmed skirt. In achic way she wears a 
eal-skin paletot, quite short, closing on the 
left side with four Russian buttons. The 
high collar and coat-sleeves are of baby lamb, 
the latter having turned-up cuffs of seal. 
Black velvet hat, high crown, with brim 
quillings in two shades of green velvet; on 
the left two tufts of lovely violets and two 
upstanding black ostrich feathers. 

The footman closes the door with a sharp 
click, and the heroine is off—to leave orders 
at a few shops, to stop at her dressmaker’s, 
drop in to try on a hat at her milliner’s, leave 
flowers and a card of inquiry at the house of 
a friend who is ill; and at one-fifteen the 
brougham dashes up, bringing back the 
charming young matron, with not a moment 
to spare—for at one-thirty friends are to 
breakfast with her, and a fresh toilette must 
be made. 

SHE ENTERTAINS 

Francine is always prepared—everything to 
the minutest detail is laid out ; and not many 
minutes later this faithful maid is assisting 
her idolized mistress into the loveliest of 
house-gowns—a rose pink cloth, with skirt 
hanging in perfect lines, an entredeux black 
passementerie, laid on in three rows, dipping 
into a V in front but rising toward the back 
into three straight rows, A round open 
bodice, with crenelated shoulder-jockeys, 
bordered with black passementerie ; a white 
mousseline de soie plastron, with lace appli- 
cations ; a high collar of damask-rose velvet, 
lined with old English lace; corselet of 
damask velvet, slightly pointed in front; 
long, close-fitting sleeves, prettily draped at 
the top, old lace at the wrists. At one-thirty 
our beaming young hostess greets her guests 
in the drawing-room, and for an hour and a 
half this merry breakfast party laugh, quaff, 
and have a very good time indeed. At half- 
after three the house no longer resounds with 
gay voices. These quiet moments have been 
seized by our heroine for a little rest before 
dressing again for the obligatory round of 
afternoon visits. 

SHE VISITS 

At four, punctually, the brougham and 
high-stepping horses are at the door, Look- 
ing more charming than ever we watch her 
descend the stone flight of steps, wearing an 
entrancing toilette. The skirt of parchment- 
colored cloth is trimmed at one side with the 
finest of black passementerie, with choux of 
claret-colored velvet. A cuirasse claret velvet 
bodice fitting exquisitely, its tight gigot sleeves 
having turned up cuffs of parchment-yellow 
velvet. A superb chinchilla pélerine is worn 
with high collar and a jabot of old Maline 
lace with heading of violets falling on the 
outside in front. The muff is a combina- 
tion of chinchilla, claret velvet ruffles inter- 
mixed with yellow velvet, cape and muff 
lined with white satin. 

On her head she wears a little capote of 
claret velvet, yellow gauze, violets across the 
top and black aigrette. This charming en- 
semble is completed by a pretty black veil, 
and the palest of yellow four-button gloves. 


PREPARING FOR EVENING FUNCTIONS 


The return home at six-thirty gives barely 
a chance of repose, for at seven preparations 
must begin for a grande toilette, to be worn 
it a dinner first, then at the opera, and a‘ter- 
wards at a big ball. 

At seven Francine is again dressing her 
mistress’s hair, At half-after seven the 
radiant young beauty is wearing a turquoise- 
blue velvet gown, bordered round the bottom 
with a narrow band of sable. A round 
décolleté bodice slightly draped in front has a 
high belt of blue satin folds, an exquisite 
Alengon bertha bordered with strass, and 
hort sleeves in shades of blue tulle plissé. 
he left side of the bodice has satin choux, 
graded in size, of amber yellows deepening on 
the shoulders into tawny orange. In the 
hair a diamond-mounted pale amber-tinted 
aigrette, and collar of magnificent pearls, 
long white gloves. 

At ten-thirty this charming young ma- 
tron enters her box at the opera—dazzlingly 
lovely in her evening cloak of Louis XV. 
»rocade lined with ermine—its high collar in- 


crusted with gold in relief embroidery, and 
studded with jewels. Priceless Argenton 
lace is quilted inside as a lining. 

At half-past eleven she is a mile away lead- 
ing the cotillon at the ball of the season, At 
three in the morning we part with our tired 
beauty, leaving her in the kind hands of 
Francine again, wishing her peaceful, restful 
slumbers and a friendly good-night. 


AND WITHAL SHE IS CHARITABLE 
It must not be forgotten that numberless 
acts of charity find their way almost daily 
into these hurried, occupied lives, and that 
from scenes of pleasure these society women 
snatch their moments to sit by the bedside 
of illness, to visit the poor, the bereaved; they 
minister in countless unknown ways to those 
needing their sympathy and help. 


A CANINE TRIO 
DASH, BUTCH, SPY 
( Vogue’s Domestic Pet Series ) 
DASH 


Ash, the subject of this sketch, is a fine 
specimen of English setter, with a 
canine pedigree of no mean preten- 

tions which, from his dignified bearing and 


look up, saw one of the other dogs being 
posed in a chair; so he walked over and 
placed himself in a graceful position beside 
him, facing the camera without a word or 
look from anyone, and sat there to be 
** taken ”’ also. 

To enumerate his many interesting traits 
and acts would fill more space than Vogue 
allots to the most wonderful of pets. Suffice 
it that he is a dog worthy of honorable men- 
tion, handsome, sagacious, tractable, gentle 
and lovable in disposition, and the pride and 
delight of his owners. 

The sire of the grandmother of Dash was 
the famous Rock, owned by Luther Adams, 
of Boston. 

About the year 1876 Rock took prizes at 
bench shows and field trials from Boston to 
St. Louis. 

Phi, the mother of Dash, is one of the 
finest hunters and best-known dogs in Craw- 
ford Co. The owner of Phi says: ‘* Phi is 
a noble dog, and all her pups have been good 
ones,”’ 

Dash is owned by F. C. Wheeler and E. 
W. Watson. M. M. W. 


BUTCH 


Butch is a black collie, with long, thick 
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aristocratic proclivities, he seems desirous of 
living up to. He is a valuable hunting dog, 
well trained and with a good sporting record 
to his credit already. 

But it is as Dash, the intelligent, affection- 
ate third member of the family we know him 
best. His many amiable qualities endear him 
alike to his owners and his many friends, 
He is very docile, obedient and quick to learn. 
One lesson usually suffices, and oftentimes 
mere observation and an intuitive sense of 
what is wanted induce him to forstall the 
wishes of his owners. 

He seems never to forget a place or a person, 
and in true dog fashion instinctively divines 
the friendly human. Nor does he forget a 
personal injury. One day, when out with 
his master, a small gamin of a dog had the 
temerity to accost him in a snarling language 
further emphasized by a nip at his leg. Dash 
turned to bestow summary punishment on 
the offender, but obedient to the low-toned 
command ** Come on’’ he resumed his digni- 
fied walk by his master’s side. But several 
weeks later he chanced to meet the same dog; 
whereupon he picked him up by the neck, 
gave him a good shaking, and then put him 
down and walked on in his usual stately way. 

Dash is exceedingly neat in his habits and 
a very Beau Brummel about his personal ap- 
pearance. He goes to the accustomed place 
and signifies his desire for the bath and 
grooming that will render him an object of 
beauty for all to admire. And he is so averse 
to soiling his feet that he picks his way over 
a muddy crossing as carefully as would a 
dainty lady. Yet withal he likes to run and 
gambol after the manner of his kind. 

The day he was being photographed in the 
group in which he appears in Vogue he was 
nosing around the studio, and happening to 
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silken coat. He is handsomely marked, 
having a perfectly white breast, a dark yellow 
spot above each eye, the rest of the body being 
black as night. He is a giant in statue as 
collies go, and has a most sagacious counte- 
nance. He has strong sinewy legs, powerful 
hips and thighs and a back as strong as an 
iron rod—a back a man might bear his entire 
weight upon without the slightest weakening 
of the spine. His neck is strong yet grace- 
fully arched, and the eye bright and intelli- 
gent—altogether a noble frame. 

Butch was brought here from Russia; his 
pedigree is not known, but his first owner 
stated that his mother was a quarter-bear— 
some evidence of which may be gathered from 
characteristics observable when Butch per- 
forms tricks—notably that of wrestling. He 
is probably one of the brightest trick dogs in 
the state. 

He will carry papers or deliver notes or 
packages to remarkably distant points provided 
he be familiar with the premises to which he 
is directed. He will shoulder a gun, present 
arms and go through various military maneu- 
vers, wash himself when told he is dirty, 
assume an attitude of prayer never more until 
the word ‘* Amen ”” is spoken, and perform 
a great variety of tricks. 

Butch is something of a bicycle rider, and 
will propel the wheel some distance if some 
one steadies it. 

He will catch a very swift thrown ball. 
One interesting exercise he engages in is 
walking over a number of strings stretched 
across the room about a foot from the floor. 
He will step along bear fashion or on all fours, 
one foot after the other, halting instantiy at 
command, with paw in the air, until told to 
resume his march. In the morning he opens 
the door of his master’s room and enters, 
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carrying in the papers which he has taken 
from the street steps. He then brings shoes 
and stockings from the fireside to the bed, 
and, in the event of the failure of his master 
to awake, Butch will gently shake him with 
his paws until spoken to. His only bad habit 
is that of pipe smoking, of which he seems 
very fond. 

In many ways he makes himself useful and 
interesting, not his least valuable trait being 
extraordinary skill in driving sheep. For 
many purposes he seems to understand the 
words of his master as well as a human being 
would. 

Butch’s owner is Mr. Frank Meyer. 

SPY 

Spy is a pure white English setter dog, 
weight about sixty pounds, three years old. 
He is considered one of the best hunters in 
Crawford County (Pa.), of extraordinary 
endurance, intelligent and without a fault. 
His work in the woods is admirable; he 
quarters well, stands his birds staunchly, and 
hunts with head well up. He is a rangy, 
handsome animal, gentle and faithful, devoid 
of roving traits. He was broken by Mr. 
Geo. Meyers, Titusville, Pa., present owner 


MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


A NEW PASTIME 


T may be that the cleverness and ingenu- 
I ity of advertisers have originated the 
following form of amusement; but, be 
that as it may, we are certainly indebted to 
some ingenious individual for this means to 
anend. To entertainingly pass a half hour 
or so with friends at country houses or 
coaching—when more conventional amuse~- 
ments are not at hand—isa thing to wel- 
come as an acquisition to certain occasions, 
rather than to ignore because of its seem- 
ing insignificance. After collecting many of 
the best-known advertisements of the day 
from any of the available dailies, weeklies 
and monthlies, remove all the wording sur- 
rounding each picture with a pair of scissors 
so that no clue to each picture remains, and 
then request each one present to identify the 
advertisement. The one who recognizes the 
largest number of such cuttings receives a 
prize, so that there is some inducement to 
work, - This was quite a favorite pastime 
last summer with a party of friends who were 
off several weeks together on a barge, where 
there were many hours to be disposed of, and 
where the resources were not what they are 
on shore. Many a good laugh was enjoyed 
by this means that otherwise would have 
been latent and unprovoked, and many 
pleasurable hours were thus passed, 


A LEMONADE SPOON AND STRAW COMBINED IN 
ONE 

It would seem as though this were the last 
article left for the silversmith to demonstrate 
his inventive and decorative genius upon. 
But since he has so cleverly thought this out 
and made another valid excuse for the appear- 
ance of an additional spoon, making all who 
see it desirous of possessing a set, there is no 
telling what may not yet be given us for our 
further convenience. This is a spoon and a 
straw at the same time. The bowl of this 
spoon is considerably smaller than is the bowl 
of a teaspoon, and is shaped somewhat like a 
heart. The handle is as long as that of a 
soda water spoon, with a hollow in the centre 
which extends its entire length, beginning at 
the back of the bowl, where the handle is 
joined, thus doing the work ofastraw. These 
spoons are consequently expected to take the 
place of straws, which are most unreliable 
and fragile, and not always at hand. So re- 
fractory straws are things of the past, and we 
now not only have decorative lemonade tools, 
but practical ones as well. B 


A PRACTICAL PLAN FOR 
GUESTS 


SEATING DINNER 


In England and in Canada they have now 
quite an ingenious plan for seating the guests 
at a large dinner ora luncheon. In fact, it 
has proven to be so successful, and is so well 
liked, that it is used even at small affairs. 
In the ladies’ dressing-room, conspicuously 
placed, is a leather tablet, made on the ex- 
tension plan, so that it can be large or small, 
to suit the number of guests. Surrounding 
















































































































each imaginary table—for often several tables 
are used—are small openings made to hold a 
card bearing each guest’s name, which can 
slip in and out like a photograph case, so 
making it usable for any number of dinners. 
A duplicate one is also placed in the men’s 
dressing-room, near the dinner cards, which 
are inclosed in a tiny envelope, assigning to 
each man the woman whom his hostess de- 
sires he shall take into dinner. Each guest 
is expected by this means to study out his and 
her seat at table, much as one familiarizes 
oneself with the plan of the theatre when 
choosing seats. When dinner is announced, 
and the guests enter the dining-room to take 
their seats, they are not obliged to wander 
ignorantly around the room in search of their 
places, like children * going to Jerusalem,’ 
but they are able intelligently to find their 
particular table and place at once, without the 
least solicitude on the part of the hostess. 


THE HAIR 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR DRESSING THE HAIR—TO 
SUPPLEMENT NEW YORK FASHIONS 
IN HAIR ARRANGEMENT 
? I \He accompanying illustrations show 
the fashionable way of wearing the 


hair in Paris. When the hat is 


worn, as in Figure 4000, the hair being now 
worn on the top of the head it is not visible 





beneath the hat, as it has been for such a 
long time. It is quite as pompadour at the 
back and sides as it is across the front, and 
this effect is obtained by wearing a cushion 
under the back hair as well as under the front 
and sides, or by wearing a third comb across 
the back, as in Figure No. 3998, which 
shows an arrangement of hair for evening 
wear. The figure 8, as is shown in the 
drawing, is worn well upon the top of the 
head just behind the pompadour. When 
feathers and aigrettes are worn, as they are for 
full dress occasions, they must be very tall, 
and nearer the top of the head than formerly. 

This arrangement of hair is also worn in 
the house—and under the hat on the street, 
too, for that matter, minus, of course, the 
feather. 

No. 3999 is also intended for evening and 
house wear. In all cases and upon all occa- 
sions the hair is very much waved, although 
it is done to look more natural than last win- 
ter, but it must be waved. Let us hope that 
with the return of so many of the styles of 
Louis x1v. and Louis xv1., the very elaborate 
coiffures of that period may not also come 
back to make the toilettes of the feminine 
world any more laborious or complicated. 





EVENING AND RECEPTION WRAPS 


(From $35 to $195) 


Ne of the first questions to be set- 
O tled is regarding the length of the 
wrap one seeks. In the so-called 
three-quarter length an elegant and unique 
garment consists of a straight fullh cape of 
heavy white matlassée silk, whose only gar- 
niture consists of a broad, full ruche at the 
throat, formed of alternate shirrings of broad 
white satin ribbon, edged with narrow band 
of swan’s-down, and plaited mousseline de 
soie of flowered design, At the front of 
the neck the broad ribbon and swan’s-down 
forms a large, most enthralling bow—from 
which hang two long ends of the satin ribbon, 
one edge of each streamer bordered with the 
swans’s-down. Price, $145. 4% 

A dressy little affair consists of two deep 
double flounces of plaited yellow chiffon ; 
while over this soft sheer fabric are a series 
of broad tabs of ermine, each tab edged with 
erminetips. A full, soft ruffle of the chiffon 
falls back from the throat, over the fur. 
Price $85. 

In cut velvet, of deep purple coloring on 
white ground, is a very stylish affair in three- 
quarter length. It has a deep, flat collar of 
white Thibet fur, and a broad band of the 
fur facing back either side of the fronts ; 
while back of this fur facing is a broad white 
satin ribbon which starts in a double bow 
either side of the collar at the throat, and 
runs lengthwise to the bottom of the garment, 
ending in bows. It is lined with a change- 
able taffeta silk of reddish hue—altogether is 
a most effective cloak. Price, $98. 

Most attractive and dainty, made of white 
cashmere, is this one, simple of fabric and 
build. Very full, circular in cut, it has a deep 
and much-gathered capuchine hood across the 
shoulders and back. The hood is lined with 
a pale pink silk, edged about with narrow 
band of white fox. The collar stands high 
and stiff, bordered with thefur. Price, $65. 

Imported and complicated of make is this 
short cape that could be quite suitably worn 
at any large afternoon function as well as in 
the evening. The full, circular cape is of 
brocaded satin, white ground covered with 
flowered design in rich green colorings. A 
deep full lace flounce is gathered over either 
shoulder, falling in jabot effect toward the 
back and front where it is caught in place by 
pink satin ribbons and sable tips. Across the 
shoulders also are broad deep epaulettes of 
green velvet, most exquisite in tone of color. 
The back effect of this cape is particularly 
graceful being quite plain and loose. Around 
the neck fur, lace and ribbon combine as off- 
set to the high plaited velvet ruche, while 
a soft ruffle of lace is gathered inside the vel- 
vet. Price, $137. A stylish little wrap of 
pale blue, pink or white cashmere, with sim- 
ple turn-over collar of white Thibet is suit- 
able and dainty for any evening functions. 
Price, $35. 

Of odd, Japanese effect, but most ample 
and comfortable in length to the bottom of 
the gown, full and straight in cut, both back 
and front, a yoke is formed across the back 
by aband of sable fur, from which hangs 
downward a series of tips; the fabric of 
which the garment is made is a heavy bro- 
caded silk and wool Bengaline cloth. A 
large flowered pattern in green and purple col- 
orings covers a light tinted gray ground. The 
sleeves are the straight, full shape, seen on 
the Japanese garments, lined throughout with 
white Thibet fur, whose woolly warmth pre- 
vents any cold penetrating, in spite of the open 
cut of the sleeve. The rest of the garment is 
lined with purple taffeta silk. Price, $98. 

Thibet, one finds, is a favorite fur this 
season for lining and trimming all dressy 
mantles. It is very strong, warm, and com- 
paratively inexpensive. ‘Two elegant wraps 
are seen lined throughout with white Thibet. 
The first is full length to the bottom of the 
gown, made of a handsome brocaded silk in- 
terwoven with threads of gold—a large flow- 
ered design in rich eastern colorings. Collar 
and revers are of the Thibet, and, as already 
said, the lining of the same fur. Price, 


$195. 


48 


Of shorter length and less overpowering 
magnificence there 1s on view in one of the 
Fifth Avenue fur shops a circular cape of rich 
brocaded satin, with deep collar and lining of 
Thibet. Price, $165. 

A stylish cloth wrap of pale green is lined 
throughout with pink taffeta silk, made with 
double coachman’s capes and high collar. 











3820 


Figures 3741, 3654, 3742 show mid-winter felt hats for school girls. 








The double stitching is the only trimming 
The absence of fur appeals to one as usefu 
and suitable at all times and seasons. Price 


$57- 





Figures 3816, 3820, 


3822 are hair pins with designs wrought 1n precious stones. 
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‘ It is hard to realize that your skirts can be kept clean, after all the misery you have suffered from 


| unsatisfactory ‘* cords,” * « braids,” 


Pris4$ 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders. such 
as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swell- 
ing after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of .Appetite, Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, etc. 


~ The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty Minutes.* 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them 
to bea 


Wonderful Medicine ! 


a 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 
they act like magic, arousing with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical 
energies of the human frame, and are 
positively 


Without a Rival! 


They quickly restore females to complete 
health, because they promptly remove ob- 
structions or irregularities of the system. 

25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 

receipt of price. Address, | 
B. F. ALLEN CO.. 365 Canal St., New York.. || 


Book Free upon applic ation. | 

















LYONS SILKS. 


Check Taffetas. 
Plaid Taffetas. 


Silk and Wool Moire Velours. 
Pim’s Irish Plaid Poplins. 
White and Black Stripe Silks.. 
Black and White Plaid Silks. 
Brocades for Evening Wear. 
White Silks for Wedding Gnons. | 
PRINTED FOULAEF.DS. | 


Very handsome patterns and mag nificent | 
quality. 


VELVETS. | 
Droadevey A 9th b.. 


NEW YORE. 


| Sets of 8 - - $3.00 Sets of 12 
Sets of 20 - - $6.00 


The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


‘* Gegenuber.”’ 


|, See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 











Pew ee 


Send for free pamphlets to 


{ Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York 


UNDOUBTEDLY 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


IS THE BEST SHAM POOING AGENT KNOWN 


purity and blandness, its perfect cleansing, refreshing and hygenic qualities 
have made this soap fam ous for Bathing and Shampooing. 


It 


“ For some years we have been usin g and recommending Packer’s Tar Soap with 
very excellent results. 
anc scalp,” 


It is especially an , all-round soap, good for the body and for the head 
"—W oman s Medical Fournal. . 


*  rubber,”” 


At all dry goods stores, 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


BRENTANO’S 


Announce that they have specially arranged for a complete 
stock of 


PAINE’S DUPLICATE 


WHIST SETS 


This is now accepted as the LEADING TRAY 
PRICES : 





and ‘* velveteen ° ” bindings! But it is so. 


“FEDER’S BRUSH 
SKIRT PROTECTOR ” 


Al- 


ways soft, pliable, beau- 


never disappoints. 


free from dirt. It 
the 


\ . 
« }) nothing else can. A 


tiful, 


skirt as 






jo. Protects 


y ) J dainty finishing touch 


- to the smartest gown. 


It Cleans Easily— 


“I A shake and the dust 
is off. 


A rub and it’s clean. 





A brush and it’s new. 


or write 


UNION SQUARE) 


- - $4.00 Sets of 16 - 
Sets of 24 - - $7.00 


- $5.00 


BRENTANO’S 


38 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


IT’ Ts YOURS 








FOR $26. 


| This Frrepcrace Manrtet made of ORNAMEN- 


| rat Rep Brick. Our mantels are the best 
| kind to have because they meet all require- 
ments for artistic interior decoration and that is 
what no other kind does, Send for our Skercu 
Boox containing 52 designs of various sizes. 


Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co., 
12 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


There is 





No Necessity 


For frayed skirt edges or defaced shoes. 
You avoid both by using Perfection in 


Skirt Bindings 


THE NEW w 


CORD, 


EDGE 
BIAS 


VELVETEEN 


Has the finish of silk velvet. No rough surface 
to scratch the shoe, or coarse fibres to collect dirt, 
Does not kink the edge of the skirt but fits shape 
perfectly. Look for the letters S. H. a M, which 
are stamped on the back of every yard. 


That’s the way to tell the Genuine. 
if your dealer will not supply 
you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 








Che" Poputer Stop.” 


THE USUAL AFTER SEASON'S SALE 
OF THE * LIBERTY " FURNISHINGS, 
Betore the annual Refurnishing 
of their Exhibition Rooms with novel 
PAPERS, STUFFS, AND FURNITURE 
which are now being prepared Abroad, 
MESSRS. JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO, 
offer the Palance of the Importations and Models 
made for the Fall and Winter Seasons, at 
the very favorable and substantial Discount of 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT, 
| trom the Price plainly marked on each Article, 
The Collection embraces 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
ENGLISH FASHION, 
| Forest Green, Brown, Black and Sealing Wax Red 
| Oak, Green Ash and Honduras Mahogany ; 
| Upholstered Pieces made by 
HAMPTON & SONS, OF LONDON, 
| in first Coverings or in the ‘* Liberty ’* Velvets, 
| WALL PAPERS AND STUFFS OF EXCELLENT 
STYLE, 
| which are only displaced by the 
many new Things booked to arrive. 
DELFT, ** LIBERTY " and “* DELLA ROBBIA”™ 
POTTERY, 
DUTCH HAMMERED BRASS AND 
ILLUMINATED COPPERWARE, 
and a Variety of the interesting odd Bits tor 
Home Decoration characteristic of 
| THE “ POPULAR SHOP.” 


very Object in the Collection is designed or selected 
by Mr. McHugh, 
> 


t2" Timely Inspection Cordially Invited, 


IN THE 


~ 


(Trademarks Registered.) 


42nd St. W., af 56 Bre. 


Every Pattern 


Published by us consists of two complete 
models—one, constructed of colored paper, 
showing the exact appearance of the ma- 
terial when made up; the other, a flat 
working pattern to cut from. This 
feature is original with us, and obviates 
the necessity of taking vour pattern to 
pieces to cut your goods. 
This is only one of the 


many reasons why our patterns 
are the best in the world. 


We have no Agencies. 
Patterns can be obtained only at our 
Head Office, 3 East 19th St., New York, 
or at our 


Branch, 34 Rue Vivienne, Paris. 


THE Morse-BROuGHTON Co. 
3 East 19th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


WE FURNISH PATTERNS OF ANY DESIGN 
IN ANY BOOK. 





































































































































BRUNO OSCAR KLEIN 
Concert given recently by Bruno Os- 
A car Klein, consisting exclusively of 
his own compositions, has attracted 
widespread and eager attention, not only 
among critics and musicians but also among 
the music-loving public in general, Sur- 
prise is expressed that there should have been 
in ovr midst a man of such unusual power 
who actually succeeded for years in hiding 
himself. Mr. Klein has certainly been well- 
known among musicians as the organist of 
St. Francis Xavier’s Church, and he has for 
years also enjoyed the reputation of being one 
of America’s greatest virtuosos upon the or- 
gan; likewise he has been in great demand 
as the foremost teacher in the higher branches 
of composition, But as a composer he has 
been comparatively unknown. A few of his 
songs and compositions for the pianoforte have 
been well-known for years, it is true ; but the 
existence of his larger works, the origin of 
some of which dates back for fifteen years, was 
known to but very few. 

Those who enjoy the privilege of Mr. 
Klein’s acquaintance are not surprised that a 
man of even his talents should remain in ob- 
scurity so long, It has pleased Mr. Klein to 
devote his attention and energies to the idol- 
atrous cultivation of the otherwise great and 
rare virtue of modesty. And so successful 
has he been in his cult that the world actually 
was ignorant until lately of the works of one 
of the greatest of living masters. 

Bruno Oscar Klein was born 6 June, 1858, 
in Osnabriick, Germany. His father, Carl 
Klein, was one of the most famous conduct- 
ors and organists of his time, the intimate 
friend of Hummel, Chopin and Liszt. His 
son thus grew up in a musical atmosphere. 
Klein’s strong talent showed itself at an early 
age, and it received the most careful training 
from his father. Ina short time the boy had 
made wonderful progress upon the piano, for 
at the age of twelve he knew Mozart thor- 
oughly well, and was a remarkably fine sight- 
reader. When eighteen years of age he wasa 
finished virtuoso, who could read at sight 
the most difficult of modern compositions. 

In spite of these unquestionable manifesta- 
tions of unusual talent, his pareats did’ not 
wish him to follow the career of a professional 
musician. It was the mother’s ambition to 
see her son established in one of the learned 
professions. Accordingly Klein was sent out 
at an early age to the celebrated gymnasium 
of his native town, where he distinguished 
himself in ancient languages and literature. 
At the same time the industrious young man 
continued his study of the piano, and also 
mastered the science of musical composition, 

When Klein was graduated with honors in 
1875, andthe question arose as to what uni- 
versity he should go, he emphatically declared 
his resolution to devote his life to his beloved 
art. After long and earnest entreaties, his 
mother gave her consent, and Klein was sent 
at once to the Royal Conservatory of Munich, 
at which institution he enjoyed the instruc- 
tion of some of the most famous teachers. 
His chief subject was composition, and his 
teacher, the eminent Josef Rheinberger, one 
of the greatest contrapuntalists and learned 
musicians living. Under Franz Wiillner, 
Klein studied score-reading, and also attended 
the piano class of Carl Baermann. After 
two years of hard study he left the conserva 
tory thoroughly equipped with all the resources 
of modern musical science. 

In 1877, when Klein was about nineteen 
years old, he visited an older brother, B. Cecil 
Klein, who at that time resided in Philadel- 
phia. The young musician was so much 
pleased with the United States that he deter- 
mined to make it his home. Later he met 
and soon married Miss Emily Schaefer, a tal- 
ented concert pianiste, and pupil of the Leip- 
zig Conservatory. 

For the next six years the young couple 
visited the principal cities of the United 
States on concert tours. In 1884 they set- 
tled permanently in New York, where Klein 
was appointed organist at St. Francis Xavier's, 
and head-master of the piano department at 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart. When 
the National Conservatory of America was 
founded, in 1885, Klein, upon the recom- 
mendation of Rafael Joseffy, became in- 
structor of counterpoint and higher composi- 





tion, a position he held until the appointment 
of Dr. Dvorak. 

In the summer of 1894 Klein resigned as 
organist of St. Francis Xavier's, and with his 
family went to Germany for the production 
of his opera, Kenilworth. He visited several 
German cities, where he gave concerts and 
won new triumphs. After the successful pro- 
duction of his dramatic work at Hamburg, he 
returned again to New York in the spring of 
1895. He resumed his old post at the con- 
vent, which at present is the only position he 
cares to hold. 

With his residence in New York begins 
Klein’s activity as a composer of larger works. 
During his travels he had, indeed, written 
many of his beautiful songs and piano compo- 
sitions, but the constant excitement attendant 
upon traveling and a busy concert season did 
not permit of sufficient concentration for 
works casc in larger forms. Nevertheless, he 
did compose during his courtship those superb 
and truly inspired works, Liebeslied and 
Hochzeitsklange, and the great sonata for 
piano and violin, op 10. 

The list of Klein’s works is too long to be 
discussed in detail. Of his greatest work, 
however, that wonderful opera, Kenilworth, 
a few words must be said. 

The composition of this opera was begun 
during the summer of 1892, and, although 
interrupted by a dangerous illness, completed 
in the autumn of the following year. While 
in Hamburg, the great singer, Klafsky, be- 
came acquainted with the work, and at her 
and her husband's ( Herr Lohse, who was then 
first conductor at the Stadt Theatre) recom- 
mendation, the intendant, Pollini, brought 
out the work on 13 February, 1895. The 
success was so decided that the work was re- 
peated again and again. It was accepted in 
succession in Berlin, Vienna, Breslau and 
Cologne. 

The following is a partial list of Klein’s 
principal works : 

A. For Orchestra. Scénes de Ballet, op. 
19. Two overtures (one in the old style) op. 
24. Liebeslied und Hochzeitsklange, op. 29. 
Concerto for piano and orchetra in A minor, 
op. 30. Doin E minor (four movements ). 
Romanze and Spinnlied for violin and 
orchestra, op. 22. Ballad for violin and 
orchestra, op. 38. Suite for violoncello and 
orchestra. 

B. Vocal. Mass for soli, chorus and or- 
chestra in E minor, op. 31. Do in D major, 
op. 33. Ingeborg’s Lament, dramatic aria 
for Mezzo Soprano and orchestra, op. 27. 
Pilgrimage to Kevlaar, for baritone and or- 
chestra, op. 17. 

C. Chamber-music. Sextet for strings. 
Sonata for piano and violin in G, op. to. 
String quartet, op. 6. Sonata for piano and 
violoncetlo, in C, op. 34. Quintet for voice, 
violin, cello, horn and piano, op. 56. 

D. Works for piano. Sonata in G minor, 
op. 1. Elfenmahrchen, op. 18. Five lyric 
pieces, op. 20. Deux Morceaux op. 32 and 
37. Romance et Valse noble, op. 39. Suite 
in G, op. 25. Italian Suite in E minor, op. 
50. Enght. pieces, op. 51. Seven pieces, 
op. §2. Eight pieces, op. 53. Eight pieces 
for little players, op. 54. Album poétique, 
op. 40. - 

E. Songs. Acht Volkslieder, op. 9. Six 
songs, op. 2. Do op. 3 and 8. Fiinf Lieder, 
op. 42. Four songs for mixed chorus, op. 
4. Doop. 36. Six songs for male chorus, 
op. §. 

F. Sacred. Two motets for mixed chorus, 
op. 11. Four do, op 72. Two sacred’ duets 
for soprano and baritone, op. 13. Sacred 
motets, op. 27 and 28. Mass for two voices 
and a great number of hymns, psalms, etc., 
without opus numbers. 

That the composer of so many truly won- 
derful works is almost unknown is due, as I 
said at the beginning of this article, to his ex- 
cessive—nay, criminal modesty, criminal for 
the sake of art. Mr. Klein’s married life is 
an ideal one; and instead of cultivating the 
society of men that could and would be glad 
to further his interest, he prefers to spend his 
leisure hours at his comfortable home in the 
company of his family and a few congenial 
friends, who do not lack enthusiasm and good 
will to make the world acquainted with his 
work—but, unfortunately, they have not the 
means. 

This essay would not be complete if it did 





not call attention to those noble and disinter- 
ested friends of Klein through whose earnest 
efforts the composer. has at last been placed 
before the public. I mean Herr Otto Lohse, 
through whose efforts alone the recent con- 
cert was brought about, and his late lamented 
wife, Frau Klafsky, that noble, warm- 
hearted, large-souled woman and incompar- 
able artist, who created the réle of Amy, in 
Kenilworth. 


Bi WHAT THEY READ ie 


BEGINNERS OF A NATION. BY EDWARD 


EGGLESTON 


THE 
R. Eggleston starts out bravely to tell 
M the history of the colonization of 
America from a new point of view. 
His book is not the old mixture of scattered 
facts and sentiment about the ‘good old 
days ’’—in which, by the way, he does not 
believe. ‘* The founders of the little settle- 
ments that had the unexpected fortune to ex- 
pand into an empire,”’ he says: ‘*I have not 
been able to treat otherwise than unreverently. 
Here are no forefathers or foremothers, but 
simply English men and women of the seven- 
teenth century, with the faults and fanati- 
cisms as well as the virtues of their age. So 
are they treated in the pages of his admirably 
written work. He traces, most of all, the 
character of the age in which the English 
colonies were begun, and brings into relief 
the forces that promoted emigration. That 
the emigrants were not, in many cases, to 
blame for the differences between themselves 
and their neighbors, before leaving England, 
he does not concede. 

Naturally, therefore, he treats of the colon- 
ists as English people first, and as colonists 
afterwards. In this point, the previous his- 
tory and character of the early settlers and the 
causes that made them leave England, Mr. 
Eggleston’s book is a successful innovation 
upon the usual method of writing American 
history. His method is a wise one, and his 
manner of telling his story graceful and forci- 
ble. D. Appleton & Co. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


THE SERVICE OF ANDREW LANG 


T \He Pall Mall Gazette some time ago 
printed a little ballad complaining 
that now everything was the trail 

of Andrew Lang; that besides filling with 

literary gossip several columns of current 
publications, he took a hand in the editing of 
every author that the genius of the publisher 
thought worth reprinting. The plaint of the 
balladist is in the main well grounded, for 

Andrew Lang certainly has become most ac- 

tive as an author and editor. A preface by 

Andrew Lang has become an almost indis- 

pensable feature of a new editor, and the 

Bookman and Cosmopolis, and perhaps many 

other periodicals—if we but knew their names 

—exact a tribute of literary criticism from 

Mr. Lang as a standard department of every 

issue. 


* 
* * 


Of the value of his literary criticism it is 
possible to speak in two ways. There are 
those alas !—they grow fewer daily —who take 
Andrew Lang’s word as gospel, who believe 
that he sets the canons of taste for literary 
capitols ; and that while he occasionally jests 
and is flippant, it is but to show his kindly 
humor, and to refresh himself and his readers 
before beginning anew at the serious things of 
life. The position of them that wear their 
rue with a difference is a wider one and more 
easily defended. They do not believe in the 
ex-cathedra opinions Mr. Lang airs with such 
frequency. To them there is something too 
insincere, too thoroughly flippant in the opin- 
ions of a man who boasts that he has not read 
a book that he is ready to lift up to popular 
damnation. And the pose that says, as Mr. 
Lang has done, that its maker has stuck to 
the canons of classical taste and is therefore 
thoroughly out of the fashion of the day, 
amuses them much as the printed antics of a 
variety actor. 

x» 

The truth of the matter is that Andrew 

Lang has a long-suffering grudge to pay out 





to the large and increasing circle of his read. 
ers, What he regarded as _ his life-work —o, 
rather as his first venture in a field wherein 
he hoped to attain his fame—fell flat, and jg 
found to-day only in the largest librarics of 
the country. The field was ethnology, and 
the work a book treating of the intimate re. 
lation between the primitive habits and cus. 
toms of the different races of the globe. The 
work, from the ethnologist’s point of view, 
suffers rather from incompleteness than from 
inaccuracy. It was good as far as it went, 
but covered little new ground. It fell flat, as 
has been said ; and but for the fact that he 
has won distinction in other fields, Mr, 
Lang’s name as an author would be in very 
great danger of being forgotten. 
*" x 

So it is to revenge himself upon the public 
that refused to take him seriously as a scien- 
tist, that Mr. Lang mocks at them from the 
standpoint of his literary eminence. As an 
actor whose Hamlet is greeted with eggs does 
a vaudeville flip-flap with a contempt for the 
playgoers that will not recognize his real 
merit as a heavy tragedian, so all Mr. Lang’s 
books bear traces of a superficiality whose 
basis is contempt for his readers, and whose 
expression is mockery. Even thus is his 
patronizing attitude to literature itself. He 
cannot read Dickens, he says ; he chaperons 
Thomas Haynes Bagby not more than he 
does Thackeray and Hood and Pope; and he 
** discovered ’” H. Rider Haggard and others 
of the type, to palm them off on a credulous 
public as real genius. 

*"% 

Of his printed books few have any lasting 
hold on popular favor. Letters to Dead 
Authors, Essays in Little, and Lost Leaders, 
his three best known collections of essays, 
bear the stamp of obvious insincerity. His 
novels are flat failures—the best of them, A 
Monk of Fife, being a wildly hysterical con- 
tribution to the cult of Joan of Arc; of his 
translations it has been said that with Payne 
and Swinburne he turned Villon into a citizen 
of Bedford Park. Upon the other hand, 
however, he bettered the bantering grace of 
Theodore de Bauville and the urbanity of 
Gérard de Nerval ; and his translation with 
Mr. Butcher of the Odyssey of Homer will 
remain as the most faithful English reproduc- 
tion of the original until the manufacture of 
perfect tools and the birth of the perfect 


workman. 


* 
* * 


His verse teems with conceits and affecta- 
tions, but has in it some of the vigor of last- 
ing sentiment and the especial merit of per- 
fect style. When he pleases to put his heart 
into it-—as he did in Almaz Matres—the re- 
sult is a lasting work of art ; but this is sel- 
dom, for he generally contents himself with 
the beauty of form alone. That he could 
produce, in prose or verse, or both, a work 
of permanent beauty and lasting value, his 
critics are the last todoubt. But since of old 
wisdom crieth aloud in the streets and no 
man regardeth her ; and in this case the fault 
is wisdom’s own. 

* 
* * 

The good of it all is that Lang’s work, 
whether flippant or sincere, is always a best 
example of the finest style of written English. 
His special excellence is the excellence of 
style. With the possible exception of New- 
man and Thackeray, Lang’s English is the 
most perfect of the age—without affectation 
of words or flaw of diction; and he has, 
above all, a respect for the classics of every 
tongue that is the pre-eminent characteris- 
tic of the man of refinement and education, 
and the most marked deficiency of the ordi- 
naty critic. It is a pleasure to read all that 
Lang writes, though we are at odds with his 
opinions or at sword’s points with the man 
himself. Style, after all, is the basis of all 
literature ; and Lang may congratulate him- 
selfon having honestly earned a reputation 
as a stylist no living writer is fit to share, 


Ghost. 





Communications must be signed u. ith 
the name and address of the sender. No 
others will receive consideration with a 
view to publication. 
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He week has been barren of new the- 
T atrical events, the only changes of 
bill having been in the line of re- 

ivals. 

The most important of these was the ap- 
searance for the first time on the American 
mage Of Mr. John P. Hare as Eccles in Rob- 

son’s Caste. His audiences have echoed 
¢ praises of the London critics. In no 
ther character are the delicacy and thorough- 
ness of this actor’s art more apparent than in 
bis portrayal of the inebriate father. 

The Sporting Duchess, which held the 
mage of the Academy for so long a time last 
ason is to be seen this week at the Grand 
pera House, the most noteworthy incident 
» connection with it being the appearance of 
Rose Coghlan in the leading role. 

Captain Impudence, the Mexican War 
iama, in spite of its infelicitious title is re- 
ported to be doing a large business at’ the 
American Theatre, where it has reached its 

ond week. 

The Holland Brothers have returned this 
eek to The Social Highwayman, the play 
n which they scored so great a success last 
ason. It is rumored that they will produce 

other play during their present engage- 
iment. 

Heartsease, which presents Mr. Henry 
filler for the first time as a star, continues 
at the Garden Theatre. 

There is no date set down for a change of 
sill at Daly's, but paragraphs are beginning 
» circulate to the effect that Robert W. 
hambers’s novel, A King and a Few Dukes, 
s undergoing dramatization for production 
in Daly’s Theatre. This young author is to 
be congratulated on securing the patronage of 
» well known a manager. 

The First Gentleman of France, a play by 
Mrs. Francis Hodgson-Burnet and George 
Fleming, is announced for production at the 
Lyceum on Monday next. 

Kismet will leave Wallack’s Theatre on 
aturday night, to be succeeded on Monday 
by Miss Margaret Mather in Cymbeline. 


CONTINUED SUCCESS 


Shamus O’Brien, Broadway. 
Captain Impudence, American. 
The Girl from Paris, Herald Square. 
Courted into Court, Bijou. 

A Contented Woman, Hoyt’s. 
Heartsease. Garden. 

American Beauty, Casino. 

Geisha, Daly's. 

Much Ado About Nothing, Daly’s. 
Under the Red Robe, Empire. 
Secret Service, Garrick. 


The Geezer, Weber & Fields. 


GOING 
Kismet, 23 Jan. 

Cherry Pickers, 23 Jan. 

Two Little Vagrants, 23 Jan. 
Late Mr. Castello, 23 Jan. 


COMING 


Gentleman of France, Lyceum, 25 Jan. 
Cymbeline, Wallack’s, 25 Jan. 


AT THE THEATRES 





Academy of Music~ 8.15, Two Little Vagrants. 
American—8.15, Captain impudence. 
Broadway—8.15, Shamus O’Brien, 
Bijou—8.15, Courted Into Court. 

asino—8.15, An American Beauty. 
mbus—8,.15, Chauncey Olcott. 

*s—8.15, The Geisha. 

Empire—8.15, Under the Red Robe. 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, A Social Highwayman. 
Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Cherry Pickers. 
Garcen—8.30, Heartsease. 

Garick—8.15, Secret Service. 

Grand Opera Hous—8.15, Sporting Duchess, 
Hariem Opera House—8.15, Sue. 

Her.id Square—8,15, The Girl trom Paris. 

Ho ‘ond.ae, A Contented W oman. 

Kni kerbocker—8.15, John Hare, 
Lyccum—8.20,"*The Late Mr. Castello. 

Me! opolitan Opera House—8, Grand Opera. 
ack's—8 15, Kismet. 

‘s Union Square Theatre—Continuous Per 


e 
Kos'-r & Bial’s—Vaudeville. 
Pas! »r’s, Continuous Performance. 
Musée—Concerts, Waxworks, &c. 
er & Field’s Music Hall—The Geezer. 
‘t. \icholas Ice Skating Rink, with music. 
pia Music Hall and Winter Garden— Auguste 
ene, 
or’ s—Variety. 





THE CORSET FOR SKATING 
QO” needs in skating, as indeed in all 


variety of sports, to be properly cor- 

seted ; therefore, this garment needs 
to be very short and pliable. These corsets 
are as much worn to-day by women who live 
sedentary lives as they are by the more athletic 
ones, since a freedom of figure and carriage, 
minus the sharp lines recently considered 
desirable, are more fashionable. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPOND- 
ENTS 
(Continued from page iii). 


813. Débutante’s Gown and Cards. 
To N., Pa.—(1) A young girl whose mother 
is not living, wishing to have a coming-out 
tea, would like to know the proper form in 
which to have the cards engraved. Would it 
be in good form to have her father’s name 
with her own on the card, thus: 

Mr. John Brown, 

Miss Anna Brown, 
and to enclose the card of an unmarried aunt? 
Or is it de rigueur that a matron’s name take 
the place of the father’s? In that case should 
the father’s card be enclosed ? 

(2) Would it be in good form for the débu- 
tante to wear a low cut silk slip undera high- 
necked gown of thin white material, and 
elbow-sleeves, with gloves, or are gloves not 
worn? 

(3) Is it customary for the débutante to 
carry a bouquet, and if so, should it be tied 
with ribbon ? 

(4) Are coming-out teas ever given in 
January ? 

(1! When a young girl has a coming-out 
tea or reception, it is customary that she be 
matronized. If her mother is not living she 
asks some married woman to act as matron, 
She should be by preference some member of 
her own family, or if there is none whom you 
can ask to act in this way, some intimate 
friend who is married will do. If she knows 
no matried woman whom she can ask, an un- 
married relative will do. In no instance does 
the father’s name appear on the card of invi- 
tation, which 1s worded like an ordinary At 
Home card, headed with the name of the 
matron, and on the line below the name of 
the débutante. If an unmarried woman is 
the matron the card might look as if two un- 
married women were given the reception, 
There is no serious objection to this, except 
that it is apt to lead to misunderstanding 
among those who may be unfamiliar with the 
fact of the first name on the card being that 
of a relative of the débutante. 

(2) Nearly all the débutantes this winter 
have worn white satin or white silk gowns. 
They are invariably cut high in the neck. 
We see no objection to your proposition of a 
low-cut silk slip under a high-neck gown of 
thin white material, The idea is that it 
should give the impression in some way of 
being high in the neck, which this arrange- 
ment would accomplish. Elbow-sleeves are 
entirely out of fashion. They should be long 
sleeves to the wrist, and tight, closely fitting 
the arm, with white gloves. 

(3) The débutante carries one bouquet, 
tied with ribbon ; and in the coming-out re- 
ceptions of this winter in New York there 
are usually many other bouquets about the 
room, which have been sent by the friends. 
These sometimes number as many as one 
hundred. 

(4) Coming-out teas are usually given at 
the beginning of the season—that is to say, 
early in December. Except for the fact of 
January being rather late in the season, there 
is no objection to having the reception in that 
month. 

814. Jewelry and Silver Objects 
That Are Suitable Gifts for a Lady. 
S. H. H., Toledo.—(1) In your Answers 
to Correspondents, please tell me if there are 
any novelties inthe way of lockets for young 
ladies ? 

(2).Is there any such thing as a bracelet 
with locket for lock ; if so (3) how would 
that do for an Easter gift for a lady? (4) 
Also please mention any novelties. in_ silver 
forthe dresser that have come out this winter, 
and oblige. 

(1) As lockets are so little worn to-day by 
young ladies there are consequently no new 
designs. The nearest approach to them is 


vii 


the conversion of a silver dollar into a sort of 
a locket or a photo holder. They are made 
to open with a secret spring and contain a 
space forone photograph. When it is closed 
it presents the appearance of an_ ordinary 
silver dollar. 

(2) Bracelets are made to lock on the arm 
and consist of a flat and soft silver chain, 
varying in width and weight with the price— 
from $1.75 to $5.00. They lock on the 
arm of the wearer by means of a small pad- 
lock and atiny key. They are also made in 
gold and of course vary in price—from $12.00 
to $25.00, 

(3) There is usually a certain amount of 
sentiment connected with the giving and re- 
ceiving of a locked bracelet ; therefore, unless 
you are engaged to be married to the young 
woman to whom you desire to send a Xmas 
gift, or hope to be, it would be wiser and 
more conventional to send her something 
perishable. A young woman is not expected 
to accept presents from her men friends un- 
less it be candies, flowers, books, or some- 
thing equally trifling. 

(4) There are so many silver toilet articles 
available to-day, and as we do not know 
which of them are familiar to you, we here- 
with add a list of them. Of course there are 
brushes, combs, mirrors, whisk-brooms, 
clothes and hat brushes, as well as all the 
nail implements which are no doubt all 
known to you. In addition to these are shoe- 
horns, shoe-buttoners and glove-buttoners, 
pin-cushions in a variety of designs, powder- 
boxes, ring-racks, cologne-sprays, perfume-bur- 
ners hair-pin boxes, trays in all sizes and shapes 
for brushes and combs and for pins and hair- 
pins, pumice-stone racks, smelling-salts bot- 
tles, salve-boxes and candlesticks. For the hair 
are silver curling-tongs, silver alcohol lamps ; 
and for traveling there is a complete little 
silver box, containing a small lamp, which 
folds up, and a tongs, also made to fold to- 
gether and to fit into a certain space—the 
whole being complete and compact to go into 
a traveling-bag. Square silver boxes for 
mustard leaves, also intended for traveling, 
are made just the size of the plasters, and 
are, of course, made very ornamental. There 
are almost as many different designs in each 
of the above-mentioned articles as there are 
distinct pieces for distinct uses, and vie with 
one another in beauty of design and execution. 

815. A Semi-Low Cut Dinner Gown. 
New Orleans.—I have looked in vain for some 
weeks past for a cut which would answer for a 
model to have a dinner dress made by. I know 
you will tell me it should be an easy thing to 
find, as a dinner dress should be cut low 
neck and short sleeves. But the gown I 
wish is not to be worn on such very full-dress 
occasions. And yet I do not wish a gown 
cut high at the throat. Could you in mak- 
ing your selections give a few gowns cut 
square or half high at the back, etc. etc. ? 

You could utilize the present craze for 
medici collar effects for a high-in-the- back 
cut-out-at-the-throat dinner costume. Have 
either the material of the gown cut into 
a high flaring collar at the back, or else 
have the collar composed entirely of the 
trimming of the gown—jet or iridescent 
passementerie, or whatever you use, the 
collar to be narrowed and brought down 
to a point over each shoulder. This leaves 
the front of neck and throat bare. Lace, 
chiffon, or gauze can be used to soften the 
outlines of the collar, or the stiff lines of it 
can be left unadorned. 

Or ruffles of chiffon plissé can form epau- 
lettes to long semi-tight wrinkled sleeves of 
chiffon, and the ruffling can be carried around 
top of bodice, two or three times—one ruffle 
above the other—until only the throat and a 
little of the neck is left exposed. If you 
prefer some model that covers the back, it can 
be made becoming and possessed of distinc- 
tion if the very high collar effect is main- 
tained. In 13 January issue of Vogue, will 
be given a drawing of a semi-low-cut evening 
bodice which has just been received from 
Paris. 


Notices of any kind, and all cor- 
respondence, should be addressed, 
Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
dork, and not personally. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Fngagement, Marriage and Death 
motices for publication in Vogue, Thurs- 
day, should arrive at the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York, by noon 
Monday of the same week. 


The King of Pills is Beecham’s—BEECHAM'S 





Cramps, flatulence, indigestion—three things that 
Abbott’s—the original Angostura Bitters will prevent 
orcure. Druggists and dealers. 


§ AlimansG0. 


Introductory to the Spring 
season will open a number 
of styles in 


LADIES’ COTTON 
SHIRT WAISTS, 


ENTRANCES, 18th St., 19th St. and 6th Ave 
(18th Street Elevated Station.) 
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ALMosT any old 
HOSE SUPPORTER 
will do for some people; 
but those looking for 
Comfort and Economy 
Use only 


@he . 





with the 
Cushion Button 
Clasp. 


Sample Pair, by Mail, 25¢ 


Georce Frost Co., 
BosTON, Mass. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM. 
Catalogue Free. 
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HIGGINS & 
/ — SEITER 


FINE CHINA, RICH 
CUT GLASS. 
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Prices ‘ 
25 per cent. » 
Lower « 
thao < 
Elsewhere. $ 
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Intending purchasers cannot afford to be without * 
our large illustrated catalogue No.7 F. Cost. 2 
vou nothing and may save you time and money 
Shall we seni it to you? » 
170 Bellevue Avenue, § 50-54 West 224 Street, $ 
< Newport, R. I. ? New-York. ‘ 
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"MILWAUKEE 
BEER IS FAM 


PABST HAS 
MADE IT SO 


MOTHERS’ MILK. 


A young mother, flushed with perfect 
health and strength, said as she exhibited, 
with pride her baby, “I must confess that 
my present health and the almost phe- 
nomenal development and good health of 
baby are due to the use of 


PABST 
MALT EXTRACT, 
The “Best” Tonic. 


The necessity of feeding the child was 
such a tax on me at first that I became 
nervous, weak and exhausted. “Best’’ 
Tonic was recommended. I took it and 
began to build at once. Baby began to 
show the effects within a week. I con- 
tinued its use for months, until I went out 
into the country and neglected to take 
my tonic with me. [I lost fifteen pounds 
in six weeks and could scarcely feed baby. 
Since returning, some three weeks ago, I 
have again been taking “Best” Tonic. I 
have gained six pounds and the little one 
is again progressing. Just think, he is 
nineteen months old, weighs 32 pounds, 
andI have not weaned him yet.” 


Let every mother apply this to ma 
own experience and at least give T 

“Best” Tonic a trial. If not for her bab 
sake, for that of her child, Let her pro- 
vide for baby as nature says every moth- 
er should, “Best” Tonic at Druggists 25c. 
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